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In Tamura Cho, Shiba, Tokyo, there stands a red-brick 
Presbyterian Church which will serve as a land-mark for 
my jxiper. 

Immediately opposite the Church stands an old Xngnya 
with a large gateway leading into an extensive courtyard. 
When you enter the courtyard, there stands before you 
an oldish wooden building, not very ecclesiastic in appear¬ 
ance, and yet the lanterns, the aim's box, the glimmering 
candles, and the peep you get of an altar covered with 
offerings of rice-cake, all show that the building, orginally 
a secular one, has been " made over " to suit some purposes 
of worship. 

A few nights ago my footsteps took me in that direction 
about seven o'clock in the evening. As I passed the build¬ 
ing, I noticed that it was lighted up, and that people kept 
entering it. There was evidently some service going on, 
so out of curiosity I entered. 
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I found a very large Japanese house, fitted up after the 
fashion of a Shinto temple. In the centre stood an altar, 
or rather rows of altars rising up one behind the other. 
On these were some twelve cakes of mochi, and behind 
them burned a couple of hanging lights. The sanctuary 
was fenced oft from the rest by a low rail. Outside the 
rail was a candle-stick for votive candles, and I noticed that, 
every now and again, a worshipper would come in, light 
a candle, and fix it on the candle-stick, so that by the time 
the service was concluded there were fully twenty candles 
burning. 

Near the candle-stick, on the left hand side of what I 
may call the Nave, was a regular Japanese office-desk, with 
hibacli and tea-kettle, at which sat the care-taker and his 
family, while behind them I could sec living-rooms, and 
rooms used for storing furniture &c. 

The Nave was entirely deserted, but on the right hand 
side of the Nave was a space of some 60 feet by 30 , in 
which was assembled a pretty numerous congregation 
listening attentively to sermons. They were all people of 
a low class, about one half being men and the other 
women, and, as far as I could sec, mostly middle-aged. 
They seemed to be listening with great attention, an audible 
murmur of assent running through the audience from time 
to time, while, at somewhat longer intervals, the whole con¬ 
gregation would give three quick crisp claps of the hands, 
and mutter what seemed to be some religious formula. • 
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The preachers were four in number. When I entered, 
a woman of some thirty years of age was seated on a cane- 
bottomed chair on a platform, preaching in a very quiet and 
simple manner, without any raising of the voice or gesticula¬ 
tion. She wore a richly embroidered robe; and when her 
sermon was ended, her place was successively taken by two 
men, dressed in the ceremonial dress of Shinto priests. 
These men also talked simply and quietly, without any 
straining after effect At the close of the third address it 
was announced that the next speaker would be “ Wag a 
Shi "—“ our teacher,” an announcement which immediately 
produced a hum of appreciative expectation. The cane- 
bottomed chair was removed, a plush-covered arm chair 
was put in its place, the attendant priests and women went 
out of the room, and presently returned in procession, lead¬ 
ing in an elderly woman of sixty or thereabouts, clad in an 
embroidered vestment, very stout and short of breath, who 
had to be helped up on to the platform in a very 
undignified manner. 

Her address did not differ either in manner or in 
matter from those of the other speakers. It was very hard 
indeed to gather from the sermons what was the body of 
doctrine that they wished to present to their hearers. 
Indeed, they seemed to try to discard doctrines and preach 
facts. One of the men said, and his words were in sub¬ 
stance repeated by them all, “ There is a great difference 
between ri and butsu, between theory and fact. It is very 
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difficult to talk about ri, but you all know as a fact that 
there arc some amongst us here, whose crooked legs have 
been straightened, whose eyesight has been restored and 
whose general health has been recovered by following this 
teaching with faith.” 

In other words they claimed to be faith-healers, and 
whilst no mention was made of anything like a future life, 
present cure and present health and happiness were con¬ 
tinually set before the audience as the object and reward 
of faith. 

The interest centred in the woman spoken of as 
" iVaga Shi," who seemed to claim to be the foundress 
of the sect, as she was always talking of “my doctrine,” 
“ my religion.” It will be interesting to give some account 
of her. 

On the 12th of November in the 5th year of Kwansei 
(1798) was born a man of the name of Yanagita Ichibei- 
mon, son of one of the retainers of the Daimyo of Kokura. 
In the 5th year of Munsci (1821) he took his father's 
place in the Daimyo s household, first as Librarian, after¬ 
wards as Inspector or Superintendent, and later still as 
Master of Ceremonies. In February of the 14th year of 
Tempo (1841) he retired from active service, took the 
name of Sonyu (“ religious novice), and from that time 
until his death, which occurred at the age of 84, on the 
12th October, in the 10th year of Meiji (1877), devoted 
himself entirely to a religious life. 
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His character was simple and studious, his public duties 
required from him a knowledge of fencing, and military 
science, of the routine of a large household, and of such 
political science as was known and needed in those days. 
He further took great interest in philosophy and religion, 
and, having access to the Daimyo’s library, was able to 
give full scope to his inclinations. But about the time 
that he retired from active life he claimed to have at¬ 
tained, either by intuition or inspiration, to a direct know¬ 
ledge of the Central Truth of all religion ( myo-ld ), and 
from that moment he gave up his books and set himself 
to practising Tends, the way of Heaven. 

About this time he came in contact with a woman 
named Shimamura Mitsu, who suffered from some malady 
which defied the skill of the physicians. Yanagita prayed 
over her (I have two accounts of this—one says that he 
prayed, the other that he performed a magic charm), and, as 
a result, the sickness was cured. Shimamura was extremely 
grateful, and from that time desired to become his disciple. 
This however he would not permit for some time. After 
watching her carefully for several weeks, he decided to 
initiate her into his doctrines. “Learned men," he told her, 
“ wise men, and clever men, have great difficulty about 
this way. You arc a woman and cannot even read, but you 
have the right dispositions ( kiryo ) and so I will teach you.” 
Then he blew out the candle in front of him, and asked, 
“ Where has the flame gone to ? Think over your answer 
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for three or four days: and know that if you cannot under¬ 
stand this you had better be dead." 

Shimamura took time to consider the my stay of the 
flame, and, when the three days were over, communicated 
her conclusions to Yanagita, who professed himself satisfied 
with her answer, and from that day commenced a course of 
initiation by giving her daily subjects for meditation. 

According to the account given by Shimamura Mitsu 
herself, Yanagita had for a long time been longing to find 
a suitable successor. He was very diligent in praying for 
the world's happiness and salvation, and was fearful lest on 
account of his age he should be called away before he had 
communicated the mystery of Myo-ho to some worthy 
personage. One night, in a vision, the Spirit of Myo-ho 
appeared to him and said : " Fear not; a Saviour (kyusci- 
shu) will come to you in your lifetime, and will shortly come 
to see you." Years afterwards, Shimamura, who was lame 
and troubled with defective eye-sight, hearing of Yanagita’s 
great power, came to ask for the benefit of his intercessions. 
As soon as Yanagita saw her he greeted her with great joy. 
“ You," he said, “ arc the Saviour pointed out to me by the 
Spirit of Myo-ho. I have been waiting 20 years to see 
you." Then she recovered from her lameness, the sight of 
her blind eye was restored, she became Yanagita's disciple, 
and, in process of time, his successor. 

Yanagita and Shimamura now commenced a regular 
propaganda of their religion. A great Temple was built at 
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Kokura as an abiding centre for the faith, and, after 
Yanagita’s death, Shimamura, who by this time was herself 
an old woman, came up to Tokyo to spread the doctrines. 

• The doctrines of the Remmon kyo are not committed 
to paper. The sect is called the Remmon kyd (" jLotus- 
Gatc-Tcaching"), because as the Lotus, rooted in mud, at¬ 
tains to a spotless purity, so the faith of the Lotus Gate Sect 
attains to purity in the midst of an evil world. It is need¬ 
less to say how common the lotus is as a religious symbol 
in Japan. 

The Remmon kyo claims to be a purified Shinto. 
There is a little poem which I got from a believer. 

" Myo-ho is not Buddha's lore, 

But a great torch on the path of Shinto, 

To enlighten all men, 

And abundantly to bless the world. 

Wise men learning it become wiser, 

Benevolent men increase in benevolence. 

It must never be committed to paper, 

Yet it is the foundation of truth. 

It changes and has various aspects : 

Prayer is a superfluity. 

Its virtue blesses all the earth ; 

You must ever observe it faithfully.” 
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In the early stages of the movement, neither Yanagita 
nor Shimamura seem to have troubled themselves about 
theological tenets. They talked about Myo-hd, the my¬ 
sterious law. But with that strong tendency to personi¬ 
fication which is so marked in all ignorant people, very 
distinctly so among the lower class Japanese who form the 
bulk of their disciples, the mysterious law became per¬ 
sonified, and Myih/o soma is the God of the Rcmmon kyd. 

When, however, Shimamura Mitsu came to Tokyo to 
preach, and sought to obtain the recognition of the Govern¬ 
ment for her sect, she had great difficulty in doing so, 
because, as the sect worshipped no deities, it was suspected 
of being some form of magic and not a religion at all. 

Shimamura therefore set up as the objects of worship 
the three gods who took part in the creation of the world 
— Zdka son shin —, i. c. 

Arne no minaka nnsli no Kami, 

7 aha mi musnbi no Kami and, 

Kami musubi no Kami. 

These gods however are only considered as three manifesta¬ 
tions of the Ji-no Myo-hd, “ the mystery of things,” and 
Myd-ho sama is still the God of the Rcmmon kyd. 

The information I have hitherto given I obtained 
from a Manuscript note which one of my pupils got for 
me from a Remmon kyo believer. In the Yoro/.u Choho 
there appeared some years ago a long series of articles on 
this subject which I have been fortunate enough to secure. 
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Among other charges (among which, charges of im¬ 
morality arc frequently made though not so well proven), 
the writer of the Yorodzu Choho articles gives us a history 
of the development of the sect. 

Its original founder, Yanagita, belonged the I't/jii fuse 
,sub-sect of Nichiren Buddhism. This sub-sect is notorious 
for its fanaticism and was proscribed throughout the Toku- 
gawa regime on account of supposed destructive tendencies. 
When Yanagita's doctrine of the Myb-ho (which he must 
have got from this sect, as Myo-ho sama is a great object of 
Nichiren worship) came to be enshrined in a religious 
community, application was made to the authorities of the 
Nichiren sect t«* he allowed l«» become affiliated to them. 
The Nichiren authorities, however, not wishing to com¬ 
promise themselves by patronizing a hotly which had sprung 
from the proscribed Fuji! fuse sect, declined the application. 
Shortly afterwards, and chiefly through the influence of a 
man named Ilirayama, application for permission to affiliate 
was made to the Taisei sect of Shintoism, and this applica¬ 
tion was received, apparently on the condition of coming up 
to the requirements of the Shinto faith by adopting the 
three gods before mentioned, as objects of worship. 

The authorities ol the Taisei sect do not seem to 
have had quite an easy time with their adopted daughter. 
Rcmmon is not genuine Shinto: it is not even loyal 
Shinto. 

Every Shinto temple has a honson (principal idol), and 
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all Shinto makes much of the worship of the divine an¬ 
cestors of the Imperial House. The Remmon kyo has no 
honson, and no true object of worship except Ji-no Myo-ho, 
and pays no heed to the worship of the divine ancestors. 

Its teachers, too, from Shimamura Mitsu downwards, 
arc ignorant persons whose ignorance is not counter¬ 
balanced by superior sanctity. The authorities of the 
Taisei kyo have been obliged to protest against the employ¬ 
ment of young women in the services of religion, against 
the allowing the sexes to sit together during service, and 
above all against the use and sale of holy water in the 
place of medicine. 

The Holy water (shiu-sui) is water consecrated by 
Shimamura Mitsu, and is drunk medicinally. Another form 
of administration is fill mbit, the water being blown in 
fine spray from the mouth of the officiating priest after the 
manner employed by Japanese gardeners and laundrymen. 

A third method of faith healing is one which has a 
strangely suggestive name, — On iki wo itadaku —, " to 
receive the divine breath.” In this ceremony, the believer 
is brought to Shimamura Mitsu for her to breathe on him, 
in order that he may recover his health. 

A magazine ( fus/td s/dnsli) is printed for private 
circulation and contains lists of persons who have been 
miraculously healed by the application of these methods. 
Only those who pay first-class dues are entitled to this 
magazine. 
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Every member pays 2 sen a month {tsuki-gakc-kin), 
and a further sum, the amount and period of which I 
could not ascertain, named Jiizoku s/ii kin, permanent fund. 
There are, further, members known as Shnyu " friends,” 
and Tukushi sanscis/ui, ‘‘special approvers,” Only those 
friends and special approvers who pay at least 30 sen a 
month are entitled to the magazine, but all subscribers 
are entitled to Holy Water. 

Another source of income comes from prayer fees. 
The Rcmmon kyo does not encourage its adherents to 
pray for themselves. Prayers should always be made 
through a priest, and there are fixed charges for priestly 
intercession. 

The sale of charms is also said to be a source of great 
profit to the sect. The Rcmmon kyo has an amulet of 
its own, known as Go shintoi, the 1 Ionourable Divine Body, 
which is said to contain the True Body of Myolio sarna. 

I remember a jinrikisha man showing me one with great 
pride and telling me it was his god. It is a little packet 
done up in the stiff paper known as Kchizen I losho. On the 
outside arc the words Slin-ji, "divine ball," and the name 
and address of the Temple issuing the amulet. 

This charm is sold to believers at a high figure: 
and is said to cure diseases and avert danger — my jin¬ 
rikisha man, who had just spilled me out of his knnnint 
ascribed to it the miraculous cscajjc of his kunnna from 
what might have been a costly accident. 
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When the charm is sold the purchaser is warned that, 
if the packet be opened, he will be struck with blindness 
or, failing that, will die within three years. 

The Editor of the Yorodzu Chdho, however, opened 
the packet and found it to contain a strip of paper, 2 inches 
wide, 6 inches long, and bearing the words “ Ji-no-Myoho,” 
" the mystery of things.” The words are very indistinctly 
and very badly written ; they are said to have been written 
by Shiinamura Mitsu herself, and to be all that she knows 
how to write. It is said that in the Middle Ages, when the 
independent nobles of Germany had the priv ilege of waging 
private war, the privilege was so highly esteemed that 
many of them learned to write, solely in order to sign 
the declarations of war against their neighbours. So 
Shimamura Mitsu is said by her enemies to have learned 
to write, solely in order to sign the •'j-sitn-lii as a source 
of revenue. 

Tile power of the go-s/in-tii is suit! to conic not 
from the fact that it contains the sacred Name of Ji-no- 
Myoho, but because it was actually written by Myohd 
sania himself:—the identity between Myolio sama and 
Shimamura Mitsu by a kind of hypostatic union, is so 
fully believed that what is predicated of the one is pre¬ 
dicated eqally of the other. Shimamura Mitsu is often 
spoken of as Go sonshi sama, or Ikigami, " the living deity.” 

Such are a few of the tenets and practices of one of the 
obscurest of Japanese sects. The Vorodzu ChOlio articles 
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contain a groat deal of information, but they arc of a 
polemic nature, and arc mainly devoted to the examination 
of charges of immorality, fraud, peculation, and disloyalty 
brought against Shimamura Mitsu and her followers, Hut 
these are of no permanent value, and throw no light on 
the faith and practice of the. sect. 

It would be an interesting enquiry, if it could be pro¬ 
secuted, to find out whether Yanagita the teacher of 
Shimamura had any access to Christian teachings. The 
one deity Ji-no-Myoho, represented by the trinity of Shinto 
deities, the Zoka sanshin, the incarnation of Myoho in 
Shimamura, the communication of the *' divine body " to 
the believer in an amulet, the affusion of water in the 
fuki mi.hu ceremony, and the ceremony of " receiving 
the holy breath" from Shimamura Mitsu, all lead one to 
the conclusion that possibly Yanagita during his researches 
in his lord's library at Kokura in Kyushu may have 
come across some book of Christian teaching which he 
knew how to manipulate for his own purj>oscs. 




NOTE. 


THE REMMON KYO. 

In my paper " Dogmatischc Anthropologic im Bud- 
dhismus,” published in Volume viii Part 2 of the Transactions 
of the Deutsche Gcsellschaft fur Natur und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens, a summary of which I delivered as a lecture 
before this Society, I reviewed a book entitled Jiukkyd 
Jinsci Ron which contained, among other curious inform¬ 
ation, rules for ascertaining the probable destiny of a dying 
man’s soul from the appearance of his body at death. 
Thus it is said that if a man at the time of death turns 
black, it is a sign of a future re-birth in hell: if green, or 
yellow, of a re-birth among beasts, or among the hungry 
demons known in Japanese Buddhism as gaki. If the face 
does not change colour at all, the dying person will be 
re-born as a man; if his complexion is rosy, the mourners 
may comfort themselves with the thought that the deceased 
lias been re-born in some part of I leaven. 

In the same way, if a man has been a good man, and 
if, at his death, his feet grow cold first and gradually the 
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rest of the body, it is a sign of a coming birth among men. 
If the head and skull remain warm, the destination of the 
soul is Heaven. 

If a bad man, in dying, loses his warmth first in the 
head, and gradually over the rest of the body, it means a 
re-birth as a hungry demon; if lie dies before the lower 
part of the legs have become cold, he will be a beast; if 
the whole body, except the soles of the feet, is cold, he is 
on his road to a re-birth in Hell. A dying Saint retains 
the warmth of his body, even after death. 

The Rcmmon Kyo also claims to have its means of 
discovering, not only the future, but the antecedents of the 
soul. The method is simple, and should be easily verified. 

When a man is dying they take the palm of his hand, 
and write on it, whether with a fide or simply with the 
finger, his name, his address, and the place where he is 
to be buried. This writing, they say, will remain on the 
hand, and when the man comes to be re-born, the palm will 
still bear the name, residence, and place of sepulture of his 
deceased predecessor. (If I may be allowed the term). 

The marks arc indelible; they cannot be washed out 
except by visiting the place of sepulture, and rubbing the 
place with earth taken from the tomb itself. They claim, 
though, as might perhaps be expected, they do not ofTer 
any data for verification, that such eases have occurred 
amongst them, and I believe that they never omit the 
ceremony of writing on a dying man’s hand. 
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When asked why these markings on the hand were not 
- more frequently seen, they replied that it was a rare thing 
for a Rcmmon Kyo believer to be re-born amongst his own 
people. He might be born in heavenly or, at least, non¬ 
human circles, or amongst men of a different nation or 
creed, who did not understand the meaning of the hand 
marks. The total number of Rcmmon Kyo believers is not 
very great, and no other sect practises the marking of 
the hand. 




REMMON KYO KWAI. 

Iiv Ritv. J). C. Gkef.ni: ]>. I). 

(A\ ini 2 j I'tbnuiry, 1901 .) 

SOURCES. 

(1) Fts/iv ft Hft Nos. 11-19& 21-26. The Fusho, the 
Light of the Universe as the name may be tran¬ 
slated, is a magazine first published, apparently, 
in March 1892. No. 11 is dated, January 1, 1893 
and No. 26 was issued March 5, 1894. It is 
devoted to the interests of the Remmon Kyd Kwai 
ami is made up chiefly of illustrations of the efficacy 
of the teaching <»f the sect, accompanied, however, 
by more or less historical and doctrinal matter. 

(2) Kyokoi Vi if*, that is, The Ocean of Teaching, Nos. 
1-3 & 30-33. No. 1 is dated May $, 1894 and 
No. 33, November 7, 1894. The Kyvkni is a con¬ 
tinuation of the Fusho, the name and some unimpor¬ 
tant matters of form alone being changed. In spite 
of the nominal absence of twenty seven numbers 
(Nos. 4-29), this collection would apjjcar to be a full 
set, the publishers having concluded, after the issue 
of No. 3, to reckon the numbers from the first num¬ 
ber of the Fusho. I lence, with the exception of No. 
20 of the Fusho, the scries is complete from No. 11 
of the Fusho, to No. 33 of the Kyokai. 
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(3) I ns hi Juiclii Kyd Kwai, “ Eleven Irregular Sects,” 
Perhaps perverse would be a better translation of 
inshi, for the term is evidently intended to carry 
with it a large element of opprobrium. Though 
the name indicates that it deals with only eleven 
.sects, tin* author clearly thought that while in the 
business, he might as well write up a few more. 
The author is Ito Vojiro.at the time (1894) a citizen 
of Nagoya. A second edition appeared the following 
year. It is a polemic in the interest of Buddhism. 

As a starting point for those wishing to study 
the irregular sects of Shintoism, this book is of much 
value, though, of course, it must be used with 
caution. While not paged consecutively, there arc 
about 280 pages. 

(4) licunno, published at the headquarters of the sect 
in Tamura Cho, Shiba, Tokyo. This is a small 
iwimphlct of seventy five pages, written to refute 
certain alleged slanderous charges against the Rcin- 
mon Kyo Kwai, which appeared from time to time in 
the Yorozu Child, beginning with its issue of Feb. 
22, 1894, at least this is the first number of the 
Yorozu C/tolo, mentioned in the pamphlet. The 
principal charges arc distinctly summarised, so that 
there are brought together here within small com¬ 
pass, the best and the worst to be said about the 
Remmon Kyo Kwai. 
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(5) Rikugo Zasshi, No. 237, October, 1900: an article, 
entitled The Founder of the Remmon Kyb and her 
Doctrines, by Tokusaburo Hachihama, the author of 
the well-known book whose English title is “ Super¬ 
stitious Japan.” This article is based chieily, if not 
altogether, upon the magazines and pamphlets men¬ 
tioned above, which I had loaned him for the 
purpose. 

All the foregoing, except the Rikugo Zasshi article, 
were collected in connection with the preparation of a paper 
on the Tenrikyo, which I had the honor to read before this 
Society a few years ago. It was my purpose at that time 
to write an account of the Remmon Kyb, also, but as I had 
reason to believe that I might secure reports of a few 
sermons, I i>ostponed the matter. The assistant upon 
whom I was relying, a very efficient newspai»er reporter, 
was taken ill and shortly after died. He carried his in¬ 
vestigations far enough, however, to satisfy me that the 
difficulty of securing reports at that time was very great, 
practically insurmountable, because of the extreme sus¬ 
picion induced by the severe attack upon the sect by the 
Yorozit Chbhb already noticed. Soon after, I left Japan on 
a furlough and my investigations were discontinued. 

A few days ago, I had the privilege of reading Mr. 
Lloyd’s interesting paper, the fruit of indqjcndcnt investi¬ 
gation, and it occurred to me that the Society might not be 
unwilling to receive a few notes based on my own reading. 
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and bearing chiefly on points outside the scope of Mr. 
Lloyd’s essay. 

In the preparation of these no.es, I have been under 
constant obligation to my friend Mr. Tokusaburo Hachi- 
hama whose article in the Rikugo Zasshi is referred to 
above. 


The Early Life of the Founder. 

It is not possible, unless by a very tedious examination 
of the registers of several different villages and towns, to 
fix with perfect certainty the disputed points in the life of 
Shiniamura Mitsuko, the founder and present head of the 
Remmon Kyo Kwai. I say “founder" because, though, 
as Mr. Lloyd has pointed out, the teaching originated 
with Yanagita, the public preaching and the organisation 
of the sect devolved upon Shiniamura Mitsuko. In what I 
have to say, I shall depend for the most part upon the 
authorised biography contained in certain numbers of the 
Fnsho, indicating now and then the opposing statements of 
the 1 ’orozu Clio ho s reporter. 

Mitsuko was born in the year 1831 (Tempo Ni nen) in 
the village of Yoshika, Toyoura District, Prefecture of 
Yamaguchi. Her father was Umcmoto Rin/.o, a farmer. 
There were in the family five children, Mitsuko being the 
second daughter, and the favorite of the household. Her 
older sister married early..and removed.lo.her husband’s 
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home, while Mitsuko was selected as the heiress of the 
house. Accordingly when she reached the age of fourteen, 
a young man named Misumi Tamazo, the son of a fisher¬ 
man, was adopted into the family .as her husband. Pains 
are taken to say that this marriage was arranged through 
tile mediation of one Miyake, probably for the sake of 
cutting the ground from under certain persons who charge 
that the marriage was not in accordance with the laws 
and customs of Japan. 

So bright was Mitsuko that her father called her lii^ 
“ divine child " and sought suitable teachers for her, but 
she did not take kindly to books, and her teachers' efforts 
bore little fruit On the other hand, she devoted herself 
willingly to sewing and other household duties. These 
duties did not, we are told, engross her thoughts, for she 
found time to ponder over the great problems of religion, 
and when she came within reach of Buddhist or Shinto 
priests, she plied them with questions which oftentimes 
troubled them sorely. She longed to know the principles 
from which the influence of the two religions went forth. 

While her mind was full of these questions, it became 
necessary, so the story goes, for her husband to be retrans¬ 
ferred to his own family in order that he might become 
his father's successor, as head of the family. This, of 
course, involved his divorce from Mitsuko, which she seems 
to have acquiesced in with true philosophy, apparently re¬ 
garding it.as opening a path into.the. world. -At this-point. 
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the Yoroau C/ib/id interpolates an episode, which may or 
may not be true, namely that she lived for a time in 
Shimo-no-seki where she formed an alliance with certain 
speculators in rice, giving them the benefit of her prophecies 
regarding their ventures. The report further says that she 
also speculated in her turn for a time. Afterwards she 
drifted across the straits and was eventually received into 
the family of Shimamura. 

The authorised biography, however, states that after 
her husband had been divorced, Mitsuko begged her parents 
for permission to leave home. Their consent having been 
received, she crossed over to the castle town of Kokura 
in Northern Kyushu anil became an inmate of a samurai 
family. Through the mediation of the head of this family, 
she was soon after married to Shimamura Otokichi, a dealer 
in rice, who is represented as a model of filial piety, for 
which he had been three times rewarded by the Daimyo of 
the Kokura clan, Lord Ogasawara. The marriage seems 
to have been a happy one and Mitsuko by her housewifely 
diligence greatly enhanced the prosperity of the family. 

Unhappily, in 1852 (Kaei yo nen) what seems to have 
been a most severe attack of rheumatism reduced Mitsuko 
to an almost helpless condition. 1 for head was drawn 
down to one side, and one arm and one leg were sadly 
bent and stiffened. No physicians afforded any aid. She 
was in great distress. At this juncture a friend named 
Tcrazawa told her of Yunagita, a samurai of the Kokura 
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clan, who after having served his lord in positions of great 
responsibility with such faithfulness as to be marked out 
for special reward, was living in retirement and devoting 
himself to philosophic and religious contemplation. She 
was told that by recourse to this sage, she might hope, 
not merely to be cured of her painful disease, but also to 
gratify her desire for light upon the great problems of 
religion. Sure enough, at the first interview, the shrunken 
cords of her neck and limbs were suddenly relaxed with 
a snapping sound, and her distress was at an end. The 
suddenness of the recovery seems to have startled Yanagita 
quite as much as Mitsuko herself and to have convinced 
him that the prophetess of the new faith stood before him. 
He had feared that he might die and leave the world 
without the blessing of his doctrine, but now he might 
constitute this new disciple the depositary of the hardly 
gained truths and trust her to disseminate them through 
the world. Mr. Lloyd has given us the story of her 
subsequent relations with Yanagita and the progress of 
the sect. 

It is, however proper to note that she is charged with 
having so far offended the sentiment of the community by 
her methods of propagandism, as to lead to a term of 
imprisonment for disorderly conduct. Her adherents, how¬ 
ever, stoutly deny this, though they admit that she did 
incur the suspicion of the police and was summoned on one 
or more occasions to the police headquarters and subjected 
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to an examination, which, they claim, resulted in her com¬ 
plete justification. 

It is difficult to believe that these suspicions were 
groundless dr that Mitsuko herself lived an orderly life. 
The charges are quite circumstantial and affect her personal 
character ns well as her methods of propagation. It is 
said that in 1875 Yanagita withdrew his sanction. This 
led to something like repentance on the part of Mitsuko, 
who begged to be received again as a pupil. After fifty 
or sixty days of instruction and meditation, Yanagita ex¬ 
pressed his surprise at her attainments. On his asking 
her from what books she had gained such stores of wisdom, 
she replied, “ my books have been the hearts of men. By 
reading them I have attained to knowledge." At this an¬ 
swer, the sage clapped his hands, and after a few questions, 
withdrew his protests against her teaching. 

The Origin of the Sect. 

It is quite plain that this sect had its source in the Nichi- 
ren sect of Buddhism. This docs not mean necessarily that 
Yanagita, who seems to have possessed a certain amount 
of learning, had gone very deeply into Buddhist philosophy, 
but the name of the sect and the words Mydhu which form 
the staple of the prayers of the faithful indicate the per¬ 
sistence of • a habit formed under the influence of the 
Nichircn Sect. It is quite easy to believe the report that a 
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sister of Mitsuko was an inmate of a Nichircn temple for a 
considerable time and that Mitsuko herself was temjrorarily, 
at least, her guest. We are likewise told by certain op¬ 
ponents of the sect that Yanagita was living in a Nichircn 
temple when he wrought the miracle of healing. 

This relationship is sometimes openly acknowledged 
and sometimes stoutly denied. For example, on one 
occasion Mitsuko in the course of a sermon said : “ I was 
born in Kokura, Buzcn, in the family of a large sake 
brewer, and if I had not joined this sect I should have 
lived in comfort and case; but Nichircn once prophesied 
that after three hundred years a woman should arise who 
would preach the doctrine of Myoho, the wonderful law, 
to all the world. I am the woman of whom he s]>oke. 
My teacher, Yanagita, was the second incarnation of Nichi- 
ren Shonin and I am the third. It is only Nichircn 
Shonin and myself who have been thoroughly versed in 
the mysteries of the Myoho and are able to make it effective. 
In other words, though 1 was born in the family of a 
brewer, the real fact is that Nichiren Shonin rose again 
in my person.’’ 

On another occasion, however, she declared that the 
term Kemmon had no connection whatever with Buddhism. 
The thought, on the contrary, was the direct suggestion 
of the lotus flower which rises in all its splendor out « f 
its muddy bed. Just so the beauty of the new life, the 
effect of the MybJfi, springs out of the sin and uncleanness 
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of the human heart. Consistency, that weakness of small 
minds, docs not hamper Shimamura Mitsuko either in her 
autobiography or in her doctrinal teaching. There is in 
the magazines Fnsiu and Kyokai what is reckoned philo¬ 
sophical reasoning concerning the relation of the ji no 
inyoJio , the watch word of the sect, to the ri no inyoho. 
The latter is explained to be the fundamental principle 
underlying the “wonderful law," while the former is, as 
I understand it, the embodiment of the law in the gracious 
acts of the deity, in return for which believers offer their 
worship. 

Divine healing, and protection from the various ills of 
life arc granted in response to prayer. As regards this 
matter, the Rcnnnon Kyo Kwai stands with the Tcnri Kyo 
A«wi and many other irregular Shinto, not to speak of Budd¬ 
hist, sects. That apparently miraculous cures are effected 
can not be doubted. That here and there men and women 
clothed with an unusual degree of hypnotic power should 
appear is quite to be expected. That these persons should 
be thought, and even think themselves, to be especially 
favored by the deity is most natural. Without going so 
far as to assert that they never seek to enlarge their con¬ 
stituency by unworthy means, it is practically certain 
that the starting point is a sincere belief in the super¬ 
natural nature of their special gifts. 

On the ethical side, the teaching of the Rcnnnon Kyo 
K'vai is, in common with most other sects of the Shinto, 
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the jwpulariscd Confucianism represented l»>* the Kyud 
l)uwa and Shinguku Dozen. 

Testimony to the Efficacy of the Mydh5. 

The testimony of the faithful, as lias been said already, 
forms an important part of the reading matter of the 
magazines. Among the letters is one from a man in 
Shanghai named Harding, who writes in the third person, 
under date of July 6, 1894, regarding the benefits which 
he himself had received from an amulet sent by Shimamura. 
There is no signature and the initials are not given. The 
letter refers also to the efforts of one Osugisan in behalf 
of the sect, as well as to the advantage she had derived 
from the Iiemmon Kyd Kwai. 

Miraculous cures are especially numerous; but they 
are by no means the sole manifestation of the virtue of the 
Mybho. One believer wrote from I lachioji which had just 
been visited by a terrible conflagration. There had seemed 
no hope whatever of saving his house and the connected 
shrine, but as the result of his insistent repetition of 
the words Ji no Mybho, in which he was supported by 
believers in numerous other places, to whom he had ap- 
l>ealed by telegraph, the fire stopjicd just at his threshold, 
leaving him unscathed. 

Another man, a fisherman, was caught in a fearful 
storm at sea. The numerous vessels near him were over- 
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whelmed by the enormous waves; but as he uttered the 
charmed words the waves which threatened his boat broke 
some distance away and his life was saved. 

The following translation of what purports to be the 
written testimony of one of the faithful is one of many 
score recorded in the Fusltd and Kyokai. 

From TAKAGI YUKA, 

Wife ofTakagi Sdjiro, 

No. 14, Nicliomc Kilo Hhininachi, 
ICnrtcm DUridOMka. 

A|ic, Thirty two. 

In the spring of 1883 I became insane and lost my 
true mind. I became like one in an empty world, and 
although my own mother was living with me, I did not 
recognise her as my mother, neither did I recognise my 
husband, Sdjiro. I flung things about, tore my clothes, 
indeed, everything which came into my hands, no matter 
what it might be, I flung about or smashed to pieces. By 
this devilish raving I caused immense distress to my 
mother and to my husband, Sdjiro. As there was no 
other way, they locked me up in a room and administered 
all sorts of treatment. Nevertheless, the insanity became 
mom and more pronounced. 

Then I was taken to an insane hospital, but still not 
the least benefit was received ; so I was taken home again. 
While in utter despair of help from any human source, a 
Ciller begged my friends to visit the famous Myoken-san, 
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at Nose, saying that by such a visit accompanied by earnest 
prayers, fasting, bathing, and penance, the most obdurate 
diseases, whatever their nature might be, would be com¬ 
pletely cured. So with the resolve to do what she could 
to heal her daughter’s insanity, my mother took me to the 
temple of Myoken and went through the programme of 
prayers, fasting, and penance for three full weeks, but my 
disease became more and more severe in spite of all 
her faith. 

Again she returned home, thinking that, as notwith¬ 
standing prayers to the Kami and the Buddhas the illness 
increased, there could bo no help in this world and that 
rather than live on in constant torment, it would be better 
we should both die together and leave this world of 
suffering, and thus allow her adopted son, Sfijiro, to live 
in peace. But though she several times made all her 
preparations, her mother’s heart would not permit her to 
slay her own child, and wc lived on the old life of torture. 
This continued for nine years. 

One day after a most distressing experience, some one 
suggested that we try the virtues of the// no myohb saiuet. 
lie said that the most obstinate case of insanity could 
unquestionably be cured and that instantly; that in Osaka 
alone those who had experienced the efficacy of the Myohb 
might be counted by thousands, and in Japan, by the tens 
of thousands. So my mother led me in joyous expectation 
to the temple and besought the help of the resident priest. 
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The priest on hearing the story said that insanity and the 
404 other diseases, without exception, were due to a certain 
disease root and that if that root be not taken away, the 
disease would run on and terminate in an unnatural death ; 
that among the deceased ancestors or other relatives there 
had been those who had died an unnatural death; that it 
was of the utmost importance that resort be had to prayer 
for their relief; that if this be done, and the souls in limbo 
be released, the insanity would at the same time un¬ 
questionably be cured. 

As we listened, my mother remembered that an aunt 
and three cousins of mine had died as a result of insanity. 
This aunt had had an especial affection for me and had 
loved me more even than her own children. She re¬ 
membered also that my attack occurred just forty-nine 
days after my aunt’s death. During the nine years of my 
illness, nearly every day this aunt and my cousins used 
to appear to me and talk and play with me. Thus every¬ 
thing was in complete agreement, even in detail, with 
the statement of the resident priest. 

So we prayed for these deceased relatives in due 
course on the next day, and that very night (I write it 
with the deepest reverence), I slept from early evening 
until half j>ast eight the next morning, a peaceful quiet 
sleep, to the astonishment of those who cared for me. • My 
body became light, as though a heavy burden had been 
rolled off my shoulders. My mother on seeing my quiet 
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sleep and the great change which had come over mo was 
overcome with joy and gratitude. To receive an intelligent 
reply when she called my name seemed like a dream. 
She clapped her hands and ascribed all to the power of 
the // no niyoho. My husband, of course, I need not say, 
was greatly astonished at the exalted nature of the great 
law and its sjjeedy efficacy, and my relatives, neighbors, 
friends, indeed all who met or even saw me, without 
exception, shared in this astonishment. From that time 
onward my health and complexion daily improved, and 
within a week my face which, on account of the distortion 
of my eyes, had resembled a monkey's, regained its human 
asjHjet. Within ten days my apatite returned and I ate 
my food with relish. I also gradually gained flesh. 

Thus within the short space of about ten days by the 
honorable efficacy [of the great law] this insanity which 
had held me in bondage for ten years passed away, and 
I was able to take up again the different forms of womanly 
duty, to draw water, wash clothing, do sewing, etc. Again 
I was able to recognise my dear mother and to understand 
the requirements of filial piety. It was as though I were 
born over again. The precious, divine virtue of the great 
law can indeed hardly be expressed by voice or pen. In all 
the wide world there never was before a great sufferer like 
me, afflicted with a distressing disease which would yield to 
no medicine, neither to the efforts of Shinto or Buddhist 
priests, on whom pain upon pain was endlessly heaped, 
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cured so suddenly, through dependence upon the Ji no 
myoho. * * * It would be impossible to express my 
sense of obligation, but by this brief letter I would rev¬ 
erently indicate to you one ten millionth part of the 
gratitude I feel. 

The 26th year of Meiji, Takaci Yuka. 

Third month, twelfth day. 

To the Honorable Chief, Shimamura, 

The Great Teacher. 


Conclusion. 

A strange feeling comes over one on seeing the at¬ 
tempt to adapt the organised superstition of this sect to 
modern life. The temple in Shiba is, or was when I visited 
it, lighted by gas throughout the main audience room. 
The magazine gives the telephone member. In one of the 
philosophical dissertations, the English word in alter appears 
written in katakana, Several of the words constructed 
from Chinese materials to represent the technical terms 
of modern philosophy find place also in such discussions. 
On one occasion, speaking of the way in which spiritual 
things take on the form of objective reality, a preacher said 
it was like the chemical action of sulphuric acid upon 
ammonia which reveals the reality of hydrogen. 
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Such attempts to adapt the teaching to the new type 
of mind, the fruit of the common school system, must lead 
to decay. Kven now the impression prevails that the 
strength of the sect is waning. It will ere long pass 
away. 





































































































































THE SUMIYOSHI MONOGATARI 

Translated bv Haroi.1) Parlrtt, 
ok H. B. M. Consuiak .Service Japan. 



PREFACE. 




Mention is made by Sei ShOnagon, in the 
Makura-no-S<5shi, of a book called the Sumiyoshi 
Monogatari; but this work has not survived till 
ipodern times, and the present Sumiyoshi Mono¬ 
gatari is by a later writer. The date of its com¬ 
position is uncertain. 


No/e. I have to acknowledge my very great indebtedness in Ibis 
translation to Mr. C. I. Fraser, of Hakodate, for many valuable 
suggestions. 


II. P. 



THE SUMIYOSHI MONOGATARI 

Transited by Harold Parlett, 
of H. B. M. Consular Service Japan. 

Once, long ago, there lived a man who was both a 
Chunagon 1 and Saemon-no-Kami,* and he had two mis¬ 
tresses whom he visited. One was the daughter of a 
mighty Shodaibu,* the other, the child of a former Mikado; 
and, by reason of sonic affinity in a previous existence, 
it was his wont to spend his days in the company of 
the latter, until at length, l>efore the eyes of men. un¬ 
abashed he took her to wife. To them in time was born a 
little maid of such radiant beauty, and so sweetly in accord 
with her father’s longings, that he loved her more than 
life, while his solicitude for her was without limit. And as 
the days wore, she grew up tall and strong; but when 
eight years had passed, the princess her mother fell ill, 
and, as time went on, the sickness increased; so at last 
she said weeping to her husband : 

1. The sixth official in rank in the Dajfikwan or Council of Mate. 
The office ns founded by JUG Tcnno in the 6th year of his reign, 
sul«equcnlly altolished, and restored in the 4th year of Keiun. 

2. Chief of the guards of the I .eft (Saemon-no-fu) which kept watch 
and ward over the palace gates. 

3. Were Samurai of the 5th rank, who had the title “ Kami" lxstowed 
upon them. They corresponded to the Sonin (& ft) of tevday. 
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“ My heart is sorely troubled for my little daughter, 
lest it happen that I die. Therefore, though I be gone, 
do thou not treat the child with unkindness. Hold her 
not in less consideration than thine other daughters; but, 
befall what may, olTer her, I pray thee, to the Emperor for 
his handmaiden.” 

To this the Chunagon, likewise weeping, made reply : 

14 1 also am her parent. Shall I then love her less 
than thou dost ?” 

With such talk as this the days fled, and, for that this 
world is, alas, a place of sorrow and change, their con¬ 
verse became of the things which have been. And the 
princess died. Then the Chunagon j)crformcd carefully, 
and with all ceremony, the funeral rites prescribed by 
custom, even though his heart was the while so torn 
with grief that he would fain have followed her on the 
road of death. But, when the short days of mourning, 
forty and nine in number, had passed, lie took to wife the 
other woman, leaving his little daughter, who, already 
sad and lonely for thinking always of her dead mother, 
became nigh heart-broken when her father likewise desert¬ 
ed her. Then the foster-mother, seeing her bowed down 
with grief, as the twin-buds of the tender lespcdza arc 
bent with the dew, essayed in many ways to comfort her. 
And so the days sped on. From time to time the 
Chunagon visited his daughter, and ever, as he went 
away, she would catch at the sleeve of his robe, weeping 
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for that she knew not whither lie was going; and, at the 
sight of her tears and her manifest desire to go with him, 
there would rise before his eyes the wraith of the dead 
one, so rending his heart with pity, that scarce could he 
forbear from weeping. 

" Ah, little one, how bitterly thou sorrowest! " 

With these words and a story of his speedy return 
it was his wont to put her off and leave her, his own soul 
the while a prey to despair. Yet, though he went away, 
ever was he haunted by a sad wistful little figure, and lie 
would fain have brought the child to live with his other 
daughters, but he remembered the adage, true then as 
it had been in days of eld, of the step-mother and the 
step-child, and for that reason let her live on with her 
foster-mother, to whom it seemed that the child's beauty 
shone ever brighter with the passing of the days, so that 
at the sight of it she cried : 

" Ah me, the pity of things! If the dead princess 
could but behold thee, what joy would be hers, and, oh, 
how sweetly she would love and care for thee 1" 

Many another fond thing she said as she stroked the 
child's hair and wept, for alas, there was nought to do 
but weep. At last, when the llimegimi was somewhat 
more than ten years of age, the foster-mother addressed 
the Chiinagon in these words : 

" When thy daughter was a little maid, it mattered 
nut; but surely thou hast seen, that, in these last two 
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years, she hath grown passing tall and beautiful! There¬ 
fore my heart is fearful for what may befall her in the 
future. What hath happened in the matter of presenting 
her to the Emperor, spoken of by the dead princess?” 

" It pleaseth me well,”—replied the Chfinagon,—“ that 
thou art thus careful on her behalf. The matter of the 
palace is likewise always near my heart, but nought hath 
yet fallen out according to my desire. Be that as it may, 
I will have the maiden brought to my house and strive 
my utmost for her sake.” 

So the time of the removal was fixed for the 10th day 
of the ist month. Then the Chunagon departed; anil, 
when at last the day arrived and he saw her, after his 
servants had brought her to his dwelling, talking in friend¬ 
ly fashion with his other daughters, he was glad and 
his heart was at case, hair were these maidens, the 
Naka-no-Kimi and the San-no-Kimi, though in different 
ways; fairer indeed than most, yet was the I limegimi 
even more fair than they. So wondrous was her loveli¬ 
ness, that one might call it radiant. 

Now the foster-mother had a daughter named Jiju, 
who was but two years older than the I-limegimi, comely 
of figure and of pleasing demeanour, having, withal, such 
a manner of speech, that all who heard had fain been 
like her. This maiden had been attached to the Himc- 
gimi as a companion, and they had lived together till 
that time, for neither could bear separation from the 
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other for even a short space. So the Chunagon busied 
himself in preparing the West pavilion of his mansion 
with intent to place them there. But, in the meanwhile, 
what was passing in the heart of the step-mother ? To the 
world she said : 

' “ Ah! it hath oft been my desire to fetch the little 
maid to mine own dwelling, since the time when her 
mother died and left her lonely, but the matter hath ever 
been put off from one day to another. Now, however, 
I am glad, for the children can, in one another’s company, 
while away the weary hours. Ah me! with what longing 
must her young heart recall those earlier days. Indeed, 
it is pitiful 1" 

As for the foster-mother of the Ilimcgimi, who for 
long years had lived buried in a miserable dwelling, she 
wept for joy when she saw what had happened, and her 
heart, which had been clouded with fears, grew clear and 
glad once more ; while again and again she cried that it 
was no longer hard to die. 

Now, to the Naka-no-Kimi, because she was her own 
daughter, the step-mother had given a husband who held 
the office of Hyoc-no-sukc, 1 and they dwelt in the West 
wing of the mansion. Here it was that the three prin- 

I. The meaning given to “ Ifyoe ” is " Guards Proper:" but it would 
.seem in ancient times to have had a somewhat wider signification, to have 
embraced in fact the “ army," when the army was attached to the Km- 
peror personally. “Suke" was a title given to officials next in rank to the 
Jiead of a government office. It is now a common ending to personal names. 
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cesses spent their clays, amusing themselves in friendly 
guise together. But the foster-mother never for one mo? 
ment forgot the charge of her dead mistress that the 
Himegimi should be sent to the Emperor’s palace, so 
ofttimes she questioned the Chiinagon on the matter, 
and he as oft assured her that it was always in his mind 
but that he had not spoken of it to his wife, for the 
Himegimi was not her own child, and, therefore, she would 
not, even though he spake, bestir herself. 

After this fashion the days went by, leaving the 
Chunagon ill at ease and care-worn. 

Now the Udaijin 1 had a son, who was a Shosho* 
of the 4th rank, clever and handsome beyond most men', 
and in his heart there was from mom till eve but one 
thought, how to find in the world the lady of his desire. 
So his days were filled with melancholy. But there 
was in his father's household a menial named Chikuzcn, 
who held the humble post of Sorasae,* and this man had 
been Tonomono Taiyfi * in the service of the Chunagon 
in the years while the first princess still lived, and had 
seen the Himegimi every day. And it chanced on a 

1. Minister of the Right next in Rank to the Sadaijin (Minister of 
the Left) and third in rank in the Dajokwnn: The post founded in the 
4th year of Kokyoku TennO was abolished in 1885. 

2. A Major-General. The third in command in the Imperial Body 
guard. There were two Shfisho, the Sakon-e-no-shOshG (Major-General of 
the Body guard of the Left) and the Ukon-e-no-shosho (Major-General of 
the Body guard of the Right). 

3. A kind of Jester. 

4. Head of the keepers of the gate. 
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time, in the Western wing of the Udaijin’s mansion, that, 
as he talked of people, saying both good and evil, he 
spake of this little daughter of the Chunagon’s first 
princess, praising her youthful beauty, and saying that the 
sight of it recalled to men's hearts the tender buds of 
the young lespcdza. Me wondered, too, into what man¬ 
ner of maiden she had grown, for years four or five had 
passed since the day of her mother's death and the time 
when he had last seen her. But, while lie talked, the 
Shosho, who was eaves-dropping, heard him, and, rejoic¬ 
ing at this good news, at once summoned the man to 
his apartments, where he addressed him in these words: 

“ Thou knowest well that in the world there are many 
maidens passing fair; yet, for all that, are my days steeped 
in melancholy. Tell me hast thou ever cast eyes upon 
the daughter of the former consort of the Cluinagon." 

• “Truly I have," replied Chikuzcn. “for I was of the 
number of the princess’ servants, and, for that reason, 
often saw her daughter. Peerless was she in loveliness, 
and I have heard tell that the Cluinagon would fain send 
her to the palace, but is sorely grieved for that he hath 
not arrived at the fulfilment of his desire.” 

“ Ah," cried the Shosho, “ wilt thou not make over¬ 
tures to her on my behalf, and carry to her a letter from 
me ? ” 

“ I cannot tell," said the servant, “ whether she will 
hear thee, nevertheless 1 am willing to carry thy letter." 
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When the Shosho heard this, his heart was glad, and 
as it was the ioth month, he wrote on paper spangled 
with a design of red maple leaves, this poem. 

The first rains of autumn 
Are falling to-day. 

• I pray thee remember 
They only make redder 

; The leaves of the maple. 1 

Then he folded the missive and delivered it into the hands 
of his messenger, who carried it, as the shades of evening 
were falling, to the dwelling of the Chunagon. And there 
till were filled with wonder to sec him. 

• “ How strange ! Why hast thou conic hither ? ” 
tried Jiju. " Ah how thou bringest with thee pleasant 
memories of the past!" 

To this Chikuzcn made reply. “ My days have been 
so full of trouble and care, that, though I would fain 
have come to sec ye, it hath not till now been in my 
power. Nevertheless I felt that I could not for ever 
solace myself with regrets and wishes. Therefore am I 
come to explain. Ever dear to me hath been the memory 
of the past, but it hath grown dearer as the years have 
crept on, and beyond endurance is become the craving 

i. The ShoshO comjxircs his love for the princess to Ihe red leaves 
of ihe maple. They were red Iwforc the rain fell, so was there love in 
his heart for her l>cforc lie knew her, and as the falling rain made the 
leaves redder so does the confession of his love make it hum brighter. 
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to behold once again the friends of former days.” Such 
were his words, and of many other things he spake— 
gossip of old days and of what had befallen long ago— 
to all of which the Himegimi, who sat close by, listened 
sadly. But when Chikuzen left, he called Jiju aside And 
gave her the letter, saying that it came from the Shbsho 
the son of the Udaijin, and that, though he liked not 
being a party to such matters, because the sender was 
a person of such high estate and had moreover pressed 
him very hardly, it had not been in his power to say nay, 

“ What my mistress will think I cannot tell,” replied 
Jiju, 44 but, for the sake of thy words, I will offer it to 
her.” 

Thereupon, having told the princess that such and 
such a letter had come, the maid opened it and laid the 
missive before her mistress, over whose face a deep blush 
quickly spread,.though never a word fell from her lips. 

44 It is but as I should expect,” thought Jiju. So she 
told Chikuzon, and, on the morrow, he went to the Shbsho 
and related to him all that had befallen. 

44 Indeed ! Indeed !” cried the Shbsho. 44 And pray 
tell me what manner of maiden the princess is." 

44 She is like unto a being of another world, and such 
is her beauty, that all around Her seems to shine. When 
I went to her dwelling, she was playing on the koto, and, 
as I spake to those about her of the things of long ago 
and of her dead mother, from time to time she sighed. 
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A fool were I indeed if I essayed to depict her form and 
features. Yet this much will I say, that her beauty brings 
to the mind a memory of the Ominacshi,' what time it 
hangs drooping above the fence by reason of the over heavy 
burden of the dew, so that straightway pity and great love 
for the maiden possess those about her while the sleeves 
of the garments of even those who are strangers arc too 
narrow for their tears.” 

Tims Chikuzen spake; and the Shosho’s heart, as 
he listened, was filled to overflowing with love for the 
Himcgimi. But his only words were: 

“It is the first time, and, for that reason, what she 
hath done is but seemly. Nevertheless, I pray thee, speak 
to her again and again, for, if I attain to my desire, I 
shall be grateful to thee even beyond this world." 

To this Chikuzen made reply: “Though the world 
esteem me as one ovcrlewd, I will strive to my uttermost, 
if thy desire, oh my lord! be so great. 

When the Shosho heard this lie was exceeding glad, 
and again wrote a note which Chikuzen delivered into 
the hands of Jiju. But the tire-maiden said- tliat her 
mistress had no knowledge in these matters and that it 
was pitiful to sec the pain which the Shosho’s letter had 
given her. 

“ Were my lord base-born,” replied the servant, “ it 
were not possible even for me to speak of these things. 


x. Palrinia KalwNvfolia. 
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But better is a prince, the son of a prince, than the un¬ 
certainty of the palace. If thy mistress accepted my lord’s 
suit, it would free thoc from great anxiety, for, as I gather 
from thy words, her going to the palace will not be a 
thing easy of accomplishment; whereas my lord the Sho- 
sho is the elder brother of the Emperor’s consort and will 
presently be raised to higher rank. In beauty, too, of 
figure anil of face, as in every other attribute, he surpasses 
all men. Thinkest thou that I should speak of these things 
if they were like to cause thee anxiety for thy mistress’ 
.sake ?” 

“ Nay ! it is not that," replied Jiju. " I doubt not the 
honesty of thy proposals; but my lord the Chunagon's 
sole desire is to send his daughter to the palace. Nay! 

I have no fear that thou comcst harbouring ill designs." 

Glad at heart was the Himegimi as she listened to 
their talk; but, when Chikuzcn prayed her to give him 
some reply, were it but one single sentence, she said she 
had no experience in these affairs of love, and thereupon 
withdrew. So Chikuzcn, seeing this, likewise departed 
and recounted to his master all that had happened. 

“There is nothing strange in her answering thus," 
said the latter. “I pray thee ask her yet again, for I 
care no longer to live if I cannot by some means attain 
to my desire.” 

From that time a great melancholy fell upon him, and 
when Chikuzcn saw this he went daily to the pavilion of 
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the princess, but, though he hinted often at his master's 
longing, it seemed to him of no greater profit than writing 
upon running water, so that at the last he grew weaiy of 
speaking. 

In the meanwhile the Stepmother had heard a whis¬ 
per of the matter, and, summoning Chikuzen, asked of him 
what manner of person he was who sent letters to her step¬ 
daughter in the West pavilion. For a short space he 
disputed with her, denying all knowledge of the thing, 
but at last, being hard pressed by her questions, confessed 
all that had taken place, whereupon the step mother cried: 

“Ah, he is a prince and would fain be treated by 
folk with consideration 1 Far better than that motherless 
girl is my daughter the San-no-Kimi, a maiden of a 
proper age and of a likely height and figure l This is 
indeed a happy chance ! Wherefore, lend thyself, I pray 
thee, to this deception, and I shall be grateful to thee 
even beyond this world.” 

And so cunningly she spake that Chikuzen could not 
withstand her. 

“ Verily!” said he, “ often have I spoken to the 
‘princess, but never doth she vouchsafe an answer, and it 
is I alone whom my master chidcth, and that so un¬ 
reasonably, that I am sorely troubled. I doubt indeed 
whether she will even hearken to his suit, which sorely 
Vexeth my heart. For this reason I will even do accord¬ 
ing to thy desire 1" 
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So the step-mother was passing glad, and, taking up 
a set of " uchiki,” 1 gave them to him, saying that they 
were garments belonging to the San-no-Kimi: whereupon 
Chikuzcn, greatly pleased, cried : 

“ I will surely tell my lord the Shosho that the San- 
nokimi is the lady of his desire !" 

" Yea ! Yea! I beseech thee j>crsuadc him that it is 
even, so," exclaimed the step-mother in her joy. 

So Chikuzcn went to the Shosho and spake thus: 

“ The matter is very difficult of accomplishment, but; 
an thou wilt deign to write yet another letter, I will 
again approach thy lady love." 

These words heartened the Shosho so greatly tluit he 
at once wrote this poem, which Chikuzcn bore to the step¬ 
mother, announcing that it came from my lord the Shosho. 

As the smoke of Fuji, 

Which never dieth 
While this world liveth ; 

So is my heart. 

“ Ah! how beautifully he writes!" cried the step¬ 
mother smiling, and straightway bade the San-no-kimi 
send a reply. Now the San-no-kimi wist not that this 
was a cheat, and very beautiful and lovable was her 
maiden modesty, for, it was only when hard pressed by 

i. A garment formerly worn l»y noble* immediately under the outer 
robes. 
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her mother that she took paper and brushes and ink, and, 
blushing deeply the while, wrote this reply: 

Thou singest the smoke wreath 
Up-curling from Fuji: 

Bethink thee how swiftly, 

In heaven’s clear azure, 

Fadcth thy emblem. 

When it was finished she gave it to Chikuzen who 
laid it before the Shosho saying that it was the reply 
to his letter. Then the Shosho, all unwitting of the 
deceit which was being practised upon him, unfolded the 
paper in haste. And when he looked at the handwriting, 
it seemed to him to be that of a child. Nevertheless he was 
exceeding glad; so many more letters passed between 
them. But, when the people of the Himegimi’s house¬ 
hold heard in whispers what was passing, they were 
vastly entertained. 

In this manner it came about that, before many days 
had fled, the Shosho paid a visit to the San-no-kimi and 
returned to his dwelling without noticing the deception 
put upon him, for, though she seemed to him very 
young, there was in that nothing strange. Again later/ 
it befell that once he stayed with her throughout the 
day, and, as he gazed upon her, she seemed not so beautiful 
as report had said, though withal more beautiful than 
other maidens. So he continued to visit her. In like 
fashion the Chunagon was unaware of the trick which had 
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been played, and, when he met the Shosho, they talked 
together of a thousand and one matters. As for the step¬ 
mother, there were no limits to her consideration for the 
Shosho, and she lodged him with her daughter in the 
Eastern front of the main building of the mansion. 

Now, whenever the Shosho passed through the house 
and looked at the West pavilion, it seemed to him that 
some one of distinction dwelt there and he marvelled what 
manner of person it might be. Hut the days passed leav¬ 
ing him wondering and unsatisfied, till, at last, there fell 
an autumn night, when, for very loneliness and weariness 
of heart he might not close his eyes in sleep. Outside, the 
world was drear and sad, and it was near the hour of mid¬ 
night. Softly from time to time the wind went soughing 
among the reed-tops near his bed-chamber, a symbol, as it 
were, of himself in his nightly comings and goings ; beneath 
his pillow the cricket chirped without respite through the 
darkness, while a bitter cold ran through his body and the 
tears rushed unbidden to his eyes. At intervals the door of 
the room swayed back and forth upon its hinges and then 
there came floating on the empty air the plaintive notes of 
a koto. Wondering where the source of this mysterious 
melody might be, he lifted his head and listened. Then he 
knew for a certainty that the sound came from the West 
pavilion. Ix>ng had he thought that some one of rank 
lived there, and now, more than ever, he pondered who it 
might be. But at last, as he lay thinking, he called to 
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mind a story told him, how the maiden to whom he had 
•written played the Koto. 

" Dost thou hear this sound ? ” said lie to the San-no- 
Kimi. 

" In truth I do, for I have been listening to the sad 
sweet melody since it began.” 

When he heard this the Shosho doubted whether 
there were not some hidden meaning in her words, so he 
•asked her who it was who played. 

u It is my elder sister! " was her reply. 

" Is that the wife of my lord the Ilyoc-no-suke ?” 

" Nay! it is the daughter of the princess, my father’s 
•first wife, and oft she plays in this manner for her own 
’ diversion.” 

Thus spake she without after-thought and in such 
innocence of heart, that he could not help but feel pity for 
her, though his own heart was full because of the ignoble 
manner in which he had been tricked. " Ah,” thought lie, 
“ how that maiden of the West pavilion must be laughing 
at my lack of wit!” And so bitter was his chagrin at 
Chikuzen’s unfaithfulness, that, though it was still dark 
night, he went out, and summoning the man, heaped 
• reproaches upon him. Not one word of excuse could the 
: menial offer for himself and so deep was his confusion, 
' that, had onlookers been there, they had pitied him. 

" Alas! what boots it now to speak,"—cried the 
Shosho. “ We must e’en go on, making as though wc 
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knew naught. But I bind thee strictly that thou refrain 
from talking of this matter to the maiden yonder in the 
West pavilion.” 

As he said these words Chikuzen reddened, and cry¬ 
ing :—" Wherefore should I be guilty of such a deed ?”— 
straightway departed. 

For the San-no-Kimi the Shosho felt that pity which is 
kin to love; but, as he brooded on his inauspicious quest, 
he called to mind that though men never lauded her, 
she was exceeding fair to look upon, and with that he fell 
to wondering how great then must be the loveliness of the 
Himegimi, thereby increasing the bitterness of his desire. 
So winter came and found him ever planning some device 
to gain a sight of her. At last he bethought himself that 
in some manner or other he would get speech of Jijii. 
Therefore, having written down upon paper all the desires 
and the feelings of his heart and thrust the missive into 
the fold of his garments, he went forth upon a day of 
heavy-falling snow to wander up and down near the pavi¬ 
lion on the West, till at length, creeping up to the closed 
lattice, he tried to overhear what was doing inside. And, 
while he listened, the princess within moved close to the 
gallery of the pavilion, and, with fingers gently straying 
over the strings of the koto, sang this plaintive little 
song: 

“ I low lovely arc the trees 
’Xcath the soft white snow ! 
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Canst thou tel! on which 
The plum flowers blow ? ” 

Then in a somewhat lower tone, with fingers still idly wan¬ 
dering over the notes, she crooned to herself these words; 

“ Oh think of Shirane 1 
The mountain in Kai 1 " 

“ Ah, this is surely the Himegimi! ” thought the Shosho, 
and so quickly did his heart beat at the idea that, unable 
to bear it, he tapped softly at the lattice. 

“ This is strange!” cried Jiju, “ who is it?" 

But, when she looked out and saw him there, she was 
angered and made as though to retire; whereupon, catch¬ 
ing at the hem of her robe, he thrust into her hand the 
folded letter. 

" I fear the eyes of men 1 ” was all he said, and went 
away, leaving Jiju astonied at the oddness of his manner. 
Then, wondering what the letter might contain, she opened 
it, and this is what she read : 

'* The pure white snow 
Falls on the world, 

And falling melts, 

For fate will thus have it. 

The pity of things 
Is alas 1 that I die 
For love of a maid, 

And she does not know it.” 

i. i.c. covered wifli niuw. Mount Shiranv in Kai is 8.400 ft. alurve 
the sen-level, (v. Mum)'* Guide l>okj 
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There were many tilings written down besides, and, when 
Jijii read them to her mistress, the latter had great pity of 
him. Nevertheless she said : 

“ In the other days when he was a stranger, my heart 
turned not towards him ; and now, if the world hear of this, 
shall I fall into ill-repute. Wherefore I charge thee straitly 
that thou speak no more with me on his behalf.” 

While these things were toward, the new year dawned, 
and, on a day a little after the 10th of the 1st month, the 
Naka-no-Kimi tempted her sisters with a story of the spring 
beauty of the Moor of Saga,' and beguiled them that they 
should fare forth privily to see it. And all their tire- 
maidens cried, " Yea! Yea! of a truth it is beautiful! ” 
So, having chosen certain samurai to accompany them, they 
set out in three carriages drawn by oxen. In one rode the 
Ilimegimi, in another the Naka-no-Kimi and the San- 
no-Kimi, while in the third were the tire-women and 
the serving-maids, the beautiful borders of their robes 
gleaming beneath the reed-blinds. Now the Shosho, hav- 

1. In the ncighltturhood of Kyoto famous for the l>eauty of its land¬ 
scape and flowers. Cf. (his well-known |roem: 

S#K»y* 

(iniuro no 
1 fanxrakari. 

Uwaki 11a cltii mo 
• Iro kasegu. 

Kuruwa no mono ni 
Tsurerarcle 

Soto medrurashiki 
Arashiyama. 
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ing heard a whisper of these doings, went before them to 
the moor of Saga, and, hiding himself among the pine-trees, 
spied upon them as they came. The three carriages were 
drawn up side by side and the menials and the drivers of 
the oxen sent off a little space, while only two or three of 
the samurai were called close beside the vehicles. Then 
the tire-women and the serving maids alighted and disport¬ 
ed themselves, plucking up the young shoots of the pine- 
trees, while the Himegimi and her sisters, raising the 
screens of their carriages, looked on. In this manner the 
Shosho was able to discern them even though it were but 
indistinctly. Hut presently the tire-women, unwitting that 
he lay hidden watching them, cried to their mistresses : 

“ Oh, how beautiful the landscape is ! Look at it, we 
pray ye! Indeed it is lovely, and all the flowers and 
the grasses arc budding! Ah, how it calls to mind the 
blossoms of yester-year! ” 

Thereupon the Naka-no-Kimi alighted from her car¬ 
riage. Above an under-robe of crimson she wore a cloak 
of purple silk woven with a design of flowers, seeming, as 
she walked with long hair trailing to the borders of her 
garments, in truth a maid of high degree. Next appeared 
the San-no-Kimi wearing, over a kirtlc the colour of the 
yellow rose, a cloak of green. Little indeed was there to 
choose between the beauty of them twain, though perchance 
the San-no-Kimi was a shade the lovelier. Then together 
they turned and asked the Himegimi why she did not like- 
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wise descend, and, as they stood, Jiju approaching said to 
her mistress: 

“ All the others have lighted down why wilt not thou ?’’ 

So, last of all, came the princess clad in robes, both 
inner and outer, of the colour of the cherry blossom. Over 
them were drawn a pair of crimson liakama , and, as she 
walked, stepping on their long folds, winsome and debon- 
nair was her mien. Words could not paint her loveliness. 
Beyond her garments’ hem trailed the thick tresses of her 
hair; graceful was her stature ; dainty were her eyebrows 
and her mouth, and fairer by one degree was she than her 
fair sisters; so beautiful in truth that, when the ShoahS 
beheld her, a terrible fear gat hold upon him lest she 
should be seen of other men. 

So the maidens frolicked together all unaware that 
any man was looking on. But presently the Himegimi 
espied the Shosho where he stood, beneath a great pine- 
tree gazing at them in rapt admiration, and, with a face 
suffused with blushes, she hastily took refuge in her 
carriage, though at that very moment she felt in her 
heart the first faint tremors of love for him. In like 
manner did all the others hide themselves, and in truth 
it was a pretty sight. 

Then the Shosho said:— 

“Being filled with a desire to see the moor of 
Saga, I came hither, and, while I took my pleasure, 
the wind bore to me the sound of wheels. Marvelling 
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who. it. might be, rind /deeming' it strange that folk 
should journey in such fashion to this place, :I hid myself 
and, spying upon you, found that by the favour of 
Heaven my secret prayer had been answered. In good 
•sooth my heart rejoices that we have met." 

: ’Having thus spoken he recited this poem: 

-■ “Twixt me and the moor hung a veil 

.*. V. Of the mist of the Spring. 

-v.’ -.But f wandered this morn, 
i.. * . • And beheld on the moor 

.* The young shoots of the pine." 1 
'Thereupon the Naka-no-kimi said to the Ilimcgimi that 
■the line's were addressed to her; however, after they had 
whispered together, it was the Naka-no-kimi who recited 
la .reply the following verse in which she essayed to 
•ignore tlic meaning hidden in the Shoshd’s words. 

- *•? Sid am I, for I knew not, 

‘ i ' When I came to the moor 
‘ ’ On this morning of Spring, 

That the pines were but pines 
i ‘ . Of the hill Kataoka. 8 

.‘Then the Himegimi, likewise disregarding his intent, 
followed suit with this poem : 

1. The Ilimcgimi is here comi>orcd to "the young shoots of the 
. pine" and her lover would have her understand the difficulties he has en¬ 
countered 1 in his desire to set eyes on her. 

2. The play in this .poent is entirely on the word " matsu" which 
means l*oth " a pine ” and «to wait." The Naka-noKimi did not know 
•that he lay hid in waiting on the moor, otherwise she had not come. 
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Let us Renee for to-day, * ' : • 

Nor see them, nor touch them, 

•< For we care not at all 

For the pine trees, that grow * 

On Hitomi-110-oka. 1 .. • 

Whereat the Shosho, impatient of their slighting, dretv 
near the carriage and cried:—• 

“ What profits it that thou shouldst hide thyself? ” 

To which the Naka-no-kimi jesting added : ' • • * 

“ Were the Shosho here alone thou would'st without 
a doubt alight, but thou fearest in thy heart lest we have 
in some manner learnt of thy relations with him.” ' 

When the Shosho heard this he laughed aloud.and 
said: 

" Of a truth this is a pretty dispute ! As for thee, 
oh Naka-no-kimi, thou art so beautiful that one ' might 
discern thy loveliness however black the night! Soft are 
thy words and fair spoken, yet I wager that maiiy are 
the lovers' quarrels twixt thee and the I lyoc-no-suke. 
I last thou no fear, oh damsel, on thine own account ?" 

Nevertheless, (hough lie jested hi this light-hearted 
.manner, it was plain to see that his thoughts were fixed 
the while on the Ilimcgimi. So in this fashion he went 
on, reciting many poems, till at last the day darkened and 
they all returned. Hut ever was the heart of the Shosho 

I. The play here is on the \v«>r*l “llilntni" which U-sm!cs lieing I he 
name of a locality, alx» means *• seeing a |<ers»n in other woiiL " spy mg;’ 
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haunted by the shadow of the Himegimi, which would 
not be driven away. At length it befcl, in this season of 
his sorrow, that he met with Jiju and recounted to her 
how he had been tricked by base wretches. 

“ Alas! it is a hopeless pass!” cried he, “ yet never¬ 
theless, I doubt not to thee a pretty enough jest. 
Would that I might die, but oh, the pity of it, a man 
cannot thus easily throw away this mortal life! There 
is one thing, however, that I would fain tell thy mistress. 
Behold this paper.” 

With that he showed her the letter, and would have 
given it into her hands then, as likewise on many later 
occasions, but that she refused, saying to him : 

“It was no light matter in the old days to speak 
to the Himegimi on thy behalf, but now thy wish is 
Well-nigh impossible of accomplishment! ” 

“ Ah me," cried the Shosho, " how great a solace 
were it if thy mistress replied to me, even though but once !" 

“ I wot not if she will do even that for thee I” replied 
the maid. But, because it was hard to deny him, full 
often she essayed, in conversation with her mistress, to 
approach the subject of his love. All her efforts were, 
however, unavailing; wherefore the Shosho, unable longer 
to endure the obduracy of the princess, fell to beseeching 
the Kami and the Ilotoke to assist him. His heart was too 
full of desire for the Himegimi or he had gone gladly back 
to live with the San-no-Kimi; so he sought consolation in 
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visiting Jiju ; and, because it irked him sorely if he could 
not see the West pavilion, were it even but the outside, 
his habit was to call upon the San-no-Kimi, and, as he 
passed the Himcgimi's apartments in the evening twilight 
and the early dawn, to sing in plaintive tone, while heavy- 
falling tears drenched the sleeves of his robe, a sad old 
song of bygone times. 

After this fashion fled many days, till it befell that the 
foster-mother of the llimegimi, feeling that sickness was 
coming upon her, greatly longed to see her foster-daughter 
once again, and, for this reason, sent and bade Jiju ask the 
llimegimi to conic to her bed-side. S.> the princess went 
privily and, when she had arrived, the foster-mother, rising 
on her sick-couch, addressed her thus, with bitter tears: 

“ Ah me! true is the saying that this is a world of 
uncertainty, for I, who love thee so dearly, am dying. 
Greater than all past longings hath been this craving to see 
thee once again—a token, I fear me, that my eyes ga/.e 
upon thy face for the last time. My chief sorrow till this 
moment hath been that thou art a motherless child, but 
now my fears arc all for what may befall thee when I, 
thy old nurse, am dead. Oh! glad should I be to depart, 
could I but sec thee married. Hut that I should be driven 
to leave thee without this consolation and wend my 
solitary way over the mountain of Siiidc, is in truth a 
bitter sorrow. Remember, when I am gone, I beseech 
thee, that Jiju is my daughter. 
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And, while she spake thus, weeping quietly,’ She 
stroked the long hair of her foster-daughter, who, with Jiju> 
both hiding their faces in the sleeves of their garments’, 
burst into loud grief, crying: 

“ Take us with thee, we pray thee!” And when those 
who stood by saw this, their sleeves likewise were bedewed 
with tears. 

Then the foster-mother said to the Himcginii: 

"Leave Jiju here with me, I entreat thee, and do 
thou return to thine own home." 

So the Himcginii went her way alone; but the sick 
woman grew worse, till at last, on the 30th day of the 
5th month, to the exceeding grief of the Himegimi, she died. 
And the girl sorrowed doubly, both for her own sake and 
for that of Jiju now motherless, while the maid, on the 
other hand, forgetting her own loss bemoaned the loneli¬ 
ness of her mistress. In the' meanwhile she faithfully 
performed the proper funeral rites, and, on the last clay of 
the ceremony, the Ilimegimi sent her a gift of a set of 
garments which the princess herself had worn, and, on 
the hem of the under-garment, was written this verse: 

When this garment wanders 
O’er the mountain of Shide, 

It will seek for twin-sleeves 
• Which once were a part of it. 1 

1. Meaning that the foMor-mothcr on her journey over tin: mountain 
of Shide would miss her two rliar^'r*., and Ik- anxious tor their sake*. The 
Mountain of Shide in the Duddhrd Undo is the hill over which the souls 
of the dead must travel. 
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But when Jiju received them, she filled the robes to 
her forehead, and, caring not at all for the presence of 
others, wept bitterly. So the mourning continued till after 
the 7th day of the 7th month, and then the maid returned 
to her mistress. Now it befell on a night when the wan 
moon of early autumn was shining that, as the Himegimi 
and Jiju stood near the balcony of their pavilion, talking to¬ 
gether tearfully of the sadness of life and the pity of things, 
the Shosho listening overheard their conversation, and was 
filled with such exceeding sympathy and with such a 
desire to console them that he tapped gently at the lattice. 

“It is the Shosho!" cried Jiju, and with that she 
went out to meet him, saying: 

“ Ah! time was when I knew that sorrow brings 
pain, only because others told me. Now, alas, I learn 
it by hard experience." 

“ Ah me! alas, for the pity of things! there is 
truth in thy words," was his reply. 

So they talked on deep into the night, till there fell 
upon the cars of Jiju, speaking forgetful of time and all 
other things, the sound of a temple bell. 

“ Oh 1 ” cried she. “ Listen ! the bell is tolling the 
coming of the dawn." 

“ I-ct us make believe,” he replied, as he looked out 
into the night," that it is the curfew, not the morning 
bell;" whereat the Himcgimi’s heart was pitiful for his 
sake. And presently the day opened. 
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But the desire of the Shosho for the princess waxed 
greater and greater as time went on, and at last he said 
to her: 

"Listen to my prayer, 1 beseech thee, and send me 
a reply, even though it be but one word. Surely that is 
no hard thing to do!" 

Then, after having said many another thing, which 
showed he loved her deeply and was true to her, he 
recited this poem: 

“ Wet arc the grasses with dew 
On an autumn night 
Ah, pity them! 

But pity even more him 
Whose sleeves arc wet 
With idle tears!" 

When Jiju heard this verse, she said to the Himegimi:— 

" She has no heart, who feels no pity for others!" 

Having spoken thus, she pressed her mistress to 
write a poem in reply; whereupon the latter cried :— 

" Pity for him I truly feel, but I fear lest the 
world learn of this I 

Nevertheless she wrote the following verse:— 

" Fain would I show the dew 
Which from the grasses falls, 

When blows the wind at dawn and eve 
Upon them." 1 

i. Comparing the tears he has shed to the dew falling from the 
blades of grass. 
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With that she laid the paper down,- but Jiju took it up 
and added :— 

. *! Even the sleeves of others 
*• » « * • / , 
Arc wet from the moment they follow 

Their friends, and walk on the dew-drenched 

Moor of Musashi.' 

Thereafter she gave it to the Shosho whose heart beat 
loud for joy, when he gazed upon the writing. It was but 
one word of answer, yet gone was his desire to cast off this 
world, while such was his gratitude to Jiju that he sent 
her for answer these lines : 

“ Oh ! glad am I if, mid the grasses 
That grow on the moor of Musashi, 

The purple heart of the Murasaki* 

Beat kindly for me.” 

But in the meanwhile many days and months had 
gone by arid the Shosho had become so enamoured of the 
princess that he cared nought for life, forgot the duties of 
his office, and would, had that been in his power, have 
faded away and died. While these things were toward, 
the San-no-Kimi, all unaware, wrote the following verse 
in which she gently hinted at the thought in her heart that 
he no longer came to sec her: 

1. Musashi the province of Ja|«n in which Tokyo is situated. 

2. The Murasaki (Lithospermum cryihrorhiron) once a "incibutsu" of 
the plain of Musashi. The Sh&sho takes it as an emblem of Jijfl. 
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“ I think it sad 
The tide so rarely full 
Should quickly ebb.” 

So, because he could not entirely cast her off, the Shosho 
replied with these words : 

" I know not what it meaneth, but weary am I of this 
world, and a desire taketh me to retire into the depths of 
the mountains. Should this befall, would’st thou ever 
think on me ?’* 

“ How canst thou imagine,” said she, “ that I should 
forget thee ? Sad is my heart, for, though always I await 
thee, rarely thou comcst; what then will be my grief if 
thou returnest nevermore! With these words she fell a 
weeping so that the Shosho, pitying her, said 
“ Nay 1 nay! what I tell thee is not true 1 ” 

And that night he stayed with her; but, as he returned 
to his own house in the morning, he stood awhile before 
the West pavilion to sing with plaintive voice this song: 

" Oh mistress mine I Come out and sec 
Who passeth near thee 
Then wilt thou know what love hath done 
To one who loves thee.” 

Now it befell that Jiju heard him ; whereupon she opened 
the lattice and asked him why he sang that song ; to which 
he made reply, that the world was growing more and 
more distasteful to him and that he therefore meditated 
retiring into the depths of the mountains. 
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Then replied Jiju in jest: “ Ah ! if this be so, I also 
will come with thee in accordance with the precept of the 
Holy Law which saith " following joyfully with the whole 
heart," the more so as there is between thee and me 
that affinity of the grasses of the moor of Musashi. So at 
the last shall we sit together in paradise upon one flower 
of the lotus.” 1 

“ Ah! glad am I to hear this," cried the Shosho. 
" Meseemcth as though I had met some learned ere¬ 
mite I" 

Nevertheless though they often spake thus in jest, 
the Shosho could not drive from his mind the face of 
the princess, so that he would say to Jiju: 

“ Ah maiden! thou laughost at me yet know I 
that at times there is pity in thy heart for me." 

Then it befell in the 9th month of that year, that 
the Chunagon said to his wife: 

“ We know not what the future hath in store. Two 
of our daughters arc married, and now my intent is to 
offer the Himcgimi to the Emperor at the festival of the 
nth month; but I sec thou carest little in this matter." 
And with that he sighed. Now his wife was jealous 
because he thought more of the Himcgimi than of her 
own daughters, so she replied:— 

“ It were better that thou gavest thy daughter in 

I. Ichiren-takusho (- <6 of «•» Kodilhut*. where a man and a 

woman vow to sit together on the same lotus flower in i>aradise. 
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marriage to some great noble, for small arc the chances 
of her finding favour in the eyes of the Emperor!” 

“ Indeed and it were a pity," cried her husband, 
“ to give her to wife to some ordinary man.” 

So the step-mother promised to do her best, though 
in her secret heart she was casting about how she might* 
besmirch the maiden's fair fame, and thus estrange from 
the daughter her father’s love. In the meanwhile the 
month of frost 1 had come and the Chunagon thought of 
nothing but the preparations for sending his daughter to 
the Palace, while the step-mother, though she made a 
fine show of busying herself to the same intent, was 
searching the while for some way to make her the 
laughing-stock of all the world. For this reason, when 
none were by, she said to the Chunagon : 

“ There is a thing I would fain speak of to thee, for 
it were matter indeed of sorrow to me if, being aware 
of it, I held my peace. My desire is that the Himcgimi 
should rise higher in this world than even mine own 
daughters; nevertheless, since the 8th fflfinth of this year, 
there hath been happening that of which, till this moment, 
I knew naught" And with these words she burst into 
false tears. 

“ What is the matter?” cried the Chunagon, filled with 
astonishment. 


i. The i ill* month (<•. c.) 
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“ It concerneth the priest who is steward of the Shrine 
of the Six Gables, a villainous fellow in truth. He is wont 
to visit the Himegimi, but it would seem that he slept 
over heavily this morn, for, as he left, he broke open the 
door of thy daughter’s apartments, and in this manner 
betook himself off, not knowing that he was seen of 
others. That is why my heart is heavy ! " 

With that she called upon the Kami' and the Hotokc* 
to witness to the truth of her story. Hut her husband 
replied :— 

“ That can scarce be true! It might perchance happen 
to one of her tire-maidens! ” 

"Nay,” said she, " for he came through the middle 
door. Dost thou think that 1 would repeat this story to 
thee on mere hearsay? Nay, indeed, for I have thoroughly 
enquired into the matter.” 

Nevertheless he would not believe her though she 
said many another thing beside this. Wherefore she took 
counsel with the foster-mother of the San-no-kimi, a tire¬ 
woman wicked and devoid of scruple, saying to her : 

" The Chunagon loveth better the Himegimi than my 
own daughters, so for jealousy’s sake I have told him many 
ill talcs of her, but in vain, for he will not believe them. 

- And now, what shall we do?” To this the wicked woman 
made reply:— 

1. The g<xl* of the Shinto faith. 

2 . The saint* of the Iiud<lhi*t calendar. 
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" I likewise have been greatly exercised in this matter 
but hitherto have held my peace; now, however, I am 
glad because of thy words.” 

So they whispered together, and, when three days 
had passed, advised with an ill-looking priest. Not long 
after that the step-mother said to the Chunagon:— 

" Thou thinkest that what I told thee was a lie ; but 
see for thyself how that priest is at this moment coming 
out of thy daughter's apartments.” 

And truly, even as the Chunagon looked, the man 
appeared. Hut his only words, when he saw the fellow, 
were, ” Ah! the foulness of the deed,” though in his heart 
he communed with himself thus: 

" Alas for this dolorous thing ! When she was but a 
little child, her mother died, and, after that, her foster- 
mother. Ah I the pity of her evil fortune ! ” 

Then he retired to his own apartments, and thus was 
there an end to his design of sending the Himegimi to 
the Palace. Later lie went to his daughter’s pavilion, 
and, looking at her who wist not what had passed, spake 
thus: 

" Nothing happeneth but that which is very evil. 
Alas I it is bitter, very bitter to my heart! ” 

When the Himegimi heard his words she wondered • 
what had befallen. But the Chunagon, as he rose to 
depart, called Jiju and told her that, because a story had 
come to his cars of a wicked and disgraceful thing which 
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had occured, he had abandoned his intention of sending 
his daughter to the Palace. Then, without further speech, 
he departed, while Jiju perforce held her peace for she 
knew not to what he referred and could therefore make 
no answer. Nevertheless she marvelled what the matter 
might be, and, erelong, meeting a woman named Shikibu, 1 
an attendant of the step-mother, who was friendly with 
the people of the Himegimi, said to her : 

“ Thus and thus hath the Chunagon spoken. Hast 
thou heard what this thing is ?” 

Therewith Shikibu told her after what manner the 
Chunagon had been deceived ; and when Jiju heard, she 
was sore afraid and told her mistress the Himegimi. So 
they communed together on the matter. 

“ Alas,” cried Jiju, ” what shall it profit a child to 
live if she have no mother ? ” 

From that time they brooded so deeply over their 
misfortune, that they twain quickly fell ill and took to 
their beds. 

” Of what avail is it to tell our people to keep 
silence in the matter ” sighed the Himegimi “ for, as often 
as wc forbid them to speak, so often will my lather's 
name and mine be bandied here and there and ourselves 
covered with shame ! ” 

While this was toward, the step-mother, rejoicing over 
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the success of her scheme, laughed in secret with the wicked 
woman. But the Chunagon, though he had abandoned 
his design to send his daughter to the Palace, still hoped to 
give her in marriage to some proper person. 

Now the Naidaijin had a son who was a Saisho and 
also Sahyoe-no-Kami, close on six and twenty years of 
age, surpassingly handsome, moreover, and pre-eminent in 
learning. This man having hinted at his desire to marry 
the Himcgimi, the Chunagon gladly gave his consent. 
So the wedding was fixed for the nth month, and the 
Chunagon, ignorant of the dire wickedness of his wife's 
heart, took counsel with her about it. 

“ The union is an excellent one! ” said she; never¬ 
theless in her heart she was sorely disappointed. So the 
ChQgagon went to his daughter's apartments and said 
to Jiju: 

• “ Truly I am grieved that I have been constrained 

to forego my plan of sending thy mistress to the Palace; 
but, because I may not leave matters in this pass, it is 
my intention to give her in marriage to the Sahyoe-no- 
Kami in the nth month. Bear this in mind." 

Thereafter he bade repair the mansion of the Himc- 
gimi’s mother in Sanjo Horikawa* and had all preparations 
made with intent to have his daughter live there. But 
the Himcgimi was abashed that lie should thus take thought 


I. A quarter in Kyoto. 
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for her, even though he were her own father, and she 
desired greatly to become a nun and live in some far-away 
sed tided.spat; though Jijn endeavoured to cdnsolc her, 
pointing out how great a sin it were to disobey a father 
jvho cared so tenderly for his daughter.—Better by far 
that she should unburden herself of all to him, maugre its 
being little to the liking of her step-mother. 

‘ As for the latter she was more than ever jealous over' 
the turn of events, and took counsel in secret with the 
wicked woman, saying: 

“ Let us so compass it that she is kidnapped by the 
lowest scoundrel that lives.” 

. Thereat the wicked woman smiled and made reply 

“ I have a brother who is called Kadzuc-no-suke, an 
old man of seventy years, with eyes which are red and sore. 
Only a little while past the wife of his youth died and he 
is desirous to find another; but no woman will listen to his 
suit; wherefore he makes great dole. I will tell him of 
this.” 

. Then the step-mother said : “lam indeed glad that 
our counselling together hath been of profit. Hasten, how¬ 
ever, I beg thee, in the matter.” 

So the woman went to the place where her brother 
dwelt and told him all that had befallen, whereupon his 
wicked ugly face wrinkled with smiles and he said : 

“Hall am glad at this good news ! Nevertheless my 
lord the Chunagon is not like to give his consent’’ 
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To this his sister replied:—"The Kita-no-Kata will 
take care that matters fall out properly.” 

"Oh, the good news! How fortunate! ” cried he. 
" Let us make all haste!” 

So, when they had come to an understanding together, 
the sister departed and reported to the step-mother what 
she had done, in such wise that the latter laughed for very 
joy, saying: " Let us fix it for the 20th day of the month 1 
when the gods leave the land 1 ” 

" Nay,” replied the other, " but let it be on a day 
close, after the 10th.” 

Now the friendly Shikibu overheard them as they 
whispered together and was so aghast at their wickedness 
that she went at once to Jiju and revealed to her all the 
step-mother's scheme to deceive them, 

"Shame is mine,” said she, "to be thus disloyal to 
my mistress; but this is a terrible thing and a black crime, 
and my pity for ye is such that I may not keep silence.” 

Then the Himcgimi spake to Jiju : 

" Weary is my heart that I have lived till this day. 
Twas thou that in the past withstood me when I would 
fain have become a nun, and thus hast thou brought it 
about that my cars listen to this shameful tale.” 

" Thou art right,” replied the maid, “ but never did I 
think that matters would come to such a pass as this.” 

I. Kaminnshidzuki, the 10th month (o. c.) when the gods were sup¬ 
posed to depart for Idzumo there to meet in council. 
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“ Now, however, thou must no longer hold thy peace, ,r 
said the Shildbu, " but report the matter to my lord the 
Chanagon.” 

“ In that case,” replied the princess, “ I must needs tell 
my step-mother that her words arc untrue. Nor is that all; 
for, even though this affair be cleared up, other and worse 
things will again and again happen. Who can say what 
manner of deceit she will next devise? Nay, I will flee 
into the unknown hills and there, a nun, drive from my 
heart all memory of this world.” 

“ So let it be," cried Jiju. ” And I too will become a 
nun and pray for my mother's soul, that its transmigration 
may be blessed. Alas, the pity of it for us twain !" 

With that they fell a weeping so bitterly that the 
tears might be wrung from their sleeves ; and, though they 
spake bravely of what they would do, both were too young 
and inexperienced to know whither to go or how to set 
about it. 

“ Ah,” cried the Himcgimi, " were my foster-mother 
but here, she would, in some manner or other, discover a 
way for us ; blit now, thou art my only help in all things, 
and lo! the month is near its end. Therefore must thou 
arrange the matter as best thou canst.” 

Whereupon Jiju replied:—“I know not at all what to do.” 

However, after long meditation, she bethought herself 
of the foster-mother of the late princess, who, when the 
latter passed away, became a nun, dwelling at Sumiyoshi. 
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“ Dost thou remember her?”—said Jijii, as she des¬ 
cribed the woman to her nfistress. ’'' : 

“Yea! 1 remember there was one such,” replied the 
Himegimi. “ How shall we let her know ? ” 

; At these words Jijii summoned a serving woman whom 
she knew well, for the wench had served in her mother’s 
house, and to her entrusted this letter \— 

• “ Long, yea, very long it is since I have seen thee 1 
'While the Himegimi was but a child, my lady, her 
mother, departed this life. Yet for all this, hath the 
daughter grown up a very gentle maiden. Later, my own 
mother died; so that now we arc lonely and without 
friends, for which reason our hearts go out in longing 
toward thee, and we take it unkindly that, even though 
'thou hast put aside the things of this world, thou never 
'givest us news of thyself. Nevertheless we have bethought 
lourselvcs of thee, as a man bethinks him of his friend 
when he sees the way-mark of the ‘ grass of forgetfulness .’- 1 
'Now there is a matter of which I would fain' speak to thee 
•other than by a messenger. Put on one side therefore 
.all thy many duties and come hither with what speed thou 
'inaycst. Respectfully! Respectfully !' This is a matter of 
grave import.” 

Having received the letter, the woman went to 
*iSumiyoshi and told the nun why she was come. Then 


.1. The Day I.ily (Ilcmcrocallis) a plant which was supposed to pos- 
«.« the double gift of !<oth causing forgctfulijess ami prcventing.it. • • ' 
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in haste the latter tore open the missive and with tears 
read what Jiju had written. And this was her reply:— 

" In very truth I have put behind me the tilings of 
this world and now am sojourning close by Sumiyoshi. 
Yet morn and cvc my heart goes out to my old friends, 
ond thus I pass my days. When I departed from the 
capital yc were but as the tender twin buds on a tree- 
branch, and so great hath been my longing, since that 
time to know into what manner of maidens yc have 
grown that oft have I been sorely hindered in my 
religious duties. Thus is nepenthe but a name to me, 
who can never for one moment forget. Ah me! sorrow 
and dole are common enough in life! Time and again 
I said “I will go now,” yet went not; till at last your 
young hearts turned towards me and great is my joy 
that yc have broken the silence, Behold 1 come quickly 
in accordance with your desire. Respectfully I Respect¬ 
fully r 

When the Himcgimi and Jiju received this letter 
their hearts were a little lightened and they took counsel 
together how they should secretly leave their home. But 
all the while the daughter's heart was heavy with the 
foreknowledge of the depth of her father’s grief wh*n 
she had fled; for, though he had heard the evil talc of 
his daughter’s unchastity, so far from treating lier with 
coldness, he had been very pitiful towards her. So they 
bowed their heads beneath the burden of their trouble; 
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though, whenever the Chunagon came to visit them', 
they feigned that nought was amiss. 

In the meanwhile the Himcgimi grew pale and thin 
and her eyes were tearful, so that her father spake of it 
to the step-mother, saying: 

“ The day draweth near for my daughter to go to 
Sanjo; neverthless her head droopeth very wearily and 
she hath become grievously worn and sad.” 

To this the step-mother, grumbling, made reply:— 

" Of what can she be thinking ? Who is this man 
for love of whom her heart is sick?" 

But the father would not believe the evil story of 
the priest, and sent many presents to Jiju for her mis¬ 
tress, at the sight of which the Himegimi, burst into 

• tears, crying: 

“ Oh, how great is my wickedness ! How deep will 
be the grief of my father who cares thus constantly for 
me, when I desert him and flee !" 

Now it was about this time that the Naka-no-Kimi 
’ and the San-no-Kimi came to her and asked why her head 

• always drooped so sadly. 

" I cannot tell," she replied, with sleeves all drenched 
with tears,“ but of late the world hath seemed to me so 
sad and tired a place that gladly would I die. . Will ye 
ever think of me if this befall ?" 

** Alas! Alas 1 " they cried—“ the words of ill-omen ! 

• Wherefore should such a thing happen? All Jiju! When 
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thy mistress speaketh thus of dying so young, surely thy 
heart surgeth with tender love for her ?” 

" Mescemeth there is none but would remember my 
mistress even beyond this life. Doubtless ye speak in jest, 
yet alas, the pity of it! I shall never be able to drive away 
from my heart the words ye have spoken!” 

Thus the maid replied, and, holding back the tears 
which rushed to her eyes at the thought that they were 
soon to part, she recited this poem :— 

“ In the forests of Ikuta 1 sad 
Will I live, 

In the province of Tsu. 

But if life still be mine 
Wc shall meet 
Once again.” 

And those who heard her marvelled at the strangeness 
of her bearing; while the Sannokimi, whose heart was 
soft and full of sympathy, brushed away the tears which 
dropped unbidden from her lashes. 

Then the Himegimi said :—" Like the dew on the 
grass is our fleeting life. We arc talking together now, 
but how soon shall we die ? ” 

To this the Naka-no-kimi made reply: 

“ At night together rest 
By some affinity 


i. Here was the once famous Ikutn-bayashi. 
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On one green blade of grass 
Two crystal drops of dew. 

• . . Together they will fade 

' ’ When daylight comes again!” 

As the Himcgimi and Jiju listened, the bitterness of the 
parting came upon them so vividly that they wept; while 
the hearts of the Nakanokimi and the Sannokimi were 
filled with a vague and groundless sorrow because life is 
fleeting and full of adversity. Looking on the Himcgimi, 
it seemed to them that there was a strange quiet about 
her, and yet, when they mused upon it, this tranquility 
appeared after all not a matter to marvel at, for she 
was by nature pensive and silent. So they departed. 

In the meanwhile the friendly Shikibu, whenever 
she had leisure, came to visit the Himcgimi and JijO, 
and, on a time, she said to the latter: 

“The day is at hand when the Kita-no-kata will 
carry out her wicked design. What will thy mistress 
do ? Of a truth I am deeply grieved for her sake 1” 

, Then Jiju told her what was in the mind of the 
Himcgimi and how she, for love of her mistress, would 

t 

follow her to the world’s end. 

“ Ah,” continued the maid, in tears, “ truly it is a 
pitiful story 1 We have asked the help of the nun of 
Sumiyoshi. I wonder what hath happened to her.” 

.. . However, in a short while, the nun sent to tell them 
that she was at hand, and later that same day, when the 
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sun was set, a cart came from her to fetch them. So, 
when a message of reply had been despatched to her, 
they set to work with heavy hearts to gather together 
all their old and useless possessions. While they were 
thus engaged the Chunagon came to pay them a visit, 
but they kept set faces as though nought unusual were 
toward. At last, however, the Himegimi, remembering 
that she was looking on her father for the last time, 
could bear it no longer. In her cheeks, from which all 
colour had fled, and in the tears which glistened beneath 
the thick tresses falling about her face was her grief 
made so manifest that her father, perceiving it, said:— 

" Surely thy thoughts arc full of thy dead mother I 
Or perchance thou art heart-sick for thy foster mother, 
or, mayhap, thou favourcst not the Hyoc-no-sukc. But, 
whatever be the cause of thy sorrow, thy duty is to 
confide to me all thy thoughts, for the child can never 
fathom the depths of the parent’s solicitude. Ah! my 
love for thee is not to be measured by words, and for 
thy sake I should not hold it a task overhard to count 
every hair upon thy head 1" 

“ Oh, my father! neither of my mother, nor yet of 
my foster-mother was I thinking, but of the weary days 
when I shall no longer se$ thee. Therefore am I sad 1 ” 
Thus, tearfully, replied his daughter in a voice so 
low that it could scarce be heard. 

At these words the Chunagon, likewise weeping, said :— 
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“ Even though thou art at Sanjo, yet will I never, 
so long as life endures, forsake thee. Oh! why should- 
est thou dream such things ?’’ 

Having thus spoken he departed, and, as he went, 
his daughter lifted up her eyes to look once more upon 
him; but a blinding mist came over them and her heart 
for sorrow near stopped beating. So she and Jiju wept 
together the long day through, till, close upon the hour 
of midnight, there arrived for their service a cart drawn 
of oxen. But nothing did the Himcgimi take with her 
save only a box of combs and a Koto. At the back 
part of the carriage rode Jiju. The time of the year was 
after the 20th day of the long moon, 1 and it was beneath 
its cold wan beams shining till the morning that, with 
hearts immeasurably sad, they fared forth upon their 
way. Across the wind swept sky in never ending skeins 
flew the wild geese with melancholy cry, and to the 
wayfarers it seemed that even these birds knew what 
had befallen. The moon, too, gleaming through the cloud 
rifts, appeared to shine upon them more pitifully than 
was her wont. At last they came to the place where 
the nun waited, and there they talked to one another 
of all that had happened, repeating their stories again 
and again. . 

“Of a truth thou wert right in thy decision,” said 
the nun, as she wrung the tears from the sleeves of her 


I. The 9th Month (o. c.). 
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blac^ robe^ “ for the lot of a step-child is now, as it 
was pf old, pn unlucky one. And yet, what could even 
a step-mother find in thee to hate ? Ah, the heartless 
creative! It )s because this world is so vile that I have 
put it from me.” 

Sq they Journeyed on as far as Yodo; and on that 
same nteht in the capital the Shosho came to tha Hime- 
gimi's pavilion and bade one of her women named 
Hyocno^uke m^ke enquiry for Jiju. But in Jiju's room 
there was no sound, so the maid, thinking that she 
might b<j sleeping near her mistress, pushed aside the 
.wooden screen in the Himegimi’s apartment and looked 
in only, however, to find the chamber deserted. When 
she saw (his a great fear seized her and she bade them 
question every one ; but nowhere could the princess be 
found. There is some mystery here, thought the maid. 
Then someone suggested that perchance the princess was 
with the ^Jaka-nq-kimi or the San-no-kimi. 

“ Nay 1 ” cric^l Hyoenosukc, " that cannot be, for it is 
not my mistress’ wont to go lightly and without reason 
to the apartments of others.” 

So they all marvelled, asking one another what had 
become of the princess, and when the day broke they 
sought her in the places she most frequented and in her 
bedchamber. But there no sleeping quilts were spread ; 
wherefore, when they saw this and how everything was 
folded up in order, all were filled with sorrow and began 
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to weep softly. In the meanwhile the whole matter was 
reported to the Chunagon who was seized with such a 
terrible dread when he heard the story that, with a loud 
cry, he burst into tears of grief the like of which had 
never before been seen. Then it was that the Naka-no- 
kimi and the San-no-kimi called to mind the strange 
melancholy which had of late overshadowed their half 
sister, thouglr they had thought it at the time a matter 
of small import. So the whole household was filled with 
such dole that even the step-mother made a semblance 
of sorrow and anxiety, and bade people go to the house 
of Jiju, for peradventure the Himegimi might be there. 

Having given this order she took her place by the side 
of the Chunagon, weeping false tears and composing her 
face to a set expression of grief. As for the Shosho, he 
thought it was because the Himegimi had determined to 
run away that she sent him the gentle letter of reply; so, 
seating himself upon the wooden gallery of the pavilion 
of his ladye-lovc, he wept bitterly. While these things 
were happening, the San-no-Kimi, who had been wandering 
high and low in search of the Himegimi, espied at last a 
thin sheet of paper tied to a sun-screen of reeds. Nothing 
thinking, she took it and, looking, saw written in her half- 
sister’s hand this poem: 
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“ Ah ! ill do men speak of the pale maple leaves 
On Tatsuta’s 1 hill; 

Yet who among men will not pity their fate . * 
When withered they fall ? ” ' 

There was nothing save these few words ; yet, as she 
read them, she was filled with pity. Then she showed 
the writing to the Chunagon, and when he saw it he 
cried :— 

“ Ah me, sorrow is mine 1 Surely never shall a child 
fathom the depths of a parent’s solicitude!" 

With these words he hid his lace with the writing 
and bowed his head. Thereupon the step-mother re¬ 
marked : 

" She is probably hiding with her lover, wherefore 
there is small fear of her being dead. Oh, my lord, thou 
.sighest deeply, yet my grief is not one whit less bitter 
than thine 1” 

" Ah,” cried the ChDnagon, “ I loved her more dearly 
than my other children! Who in the wide world was 
like unto her? Gladly indeed would I exchange my lot 
for hers, but alas, this is a world in which a man never 
wins to his desire ! ” 

In this manner he kept repeating again and again 


I. Tatsutn near Nara, famous since time immemorial for the beaut/ of 
its maple-trees. The play in this |iocm is on the word •‘nakina’’ which 
means "of bail reputation" and also on the syllable "Talsu" which, in 
coiuiection witlr the word ." nakiiu n _ quoted abov$,. means ** to be falsely 
accused of a crime.” 
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the same thing, till at last the step-mother reproved him 
angrily and said :— 

"Thou knowest not the many evil things she did, 
enticed by Jiju! ” 

" Ill indeed are thy words/' replied her husband. " I 
marvel how thou canst utter them." And with that he 
sighed more deeply than ever. 

In the meanwhile under the guidance of the nun the 
fugitives had come to the crossing of the river and, as 
they were ferried over, the rowers, plying their oars in 
the boats which floated gaily up and down the stream, sang 
with pleasing voices this song :— 

" Matcless and lonely 
On a sad sea-beach, 

Stands a fair pmc tree.” 

To the travellers the whole scene was new and strange 
and for that reason full of interest. Away towards the 
capital nothing could be seen for the driving mist, save 
in the for distance the dim shape of the mountain Hi-ci. 1 
Such a landscape it was as would fill with melancholy 
even the heart free from care. How dark then the 
gloom in that of the Himegimi, who, torn from a father to 
whom she owed so much and self-exiled from her tender- 


I. In the neighbourhood of Ky6to, famous in Japanese history as the 
site of the temples which were the strongholds of the turbulents priests who 
were the tenor of Ky&to in the 15th and l6tb centuries, Cf. Murray’s 
Guide Book- 
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hearted sisters, knew not whither she should turn her 
footsteps! Looking at her thus bowed down, the nun 
recited this verse: 

“ Many the years I have lived 
A nun at lone Sumiyoshi; 

Yet ne'er have I wept tears so bitter 
As the tears I am weeping to-day. 

At last however they reached the end of their journey. 
Before them lay the bay of Suminoe on whose shore houses 
had once stood Of the torn ruins of these the nun had 
built her a dwelling overhanging the incoming flood in 
such wise that, through the spaces between the boards 
of the floor, the fish might be seen disporting in the water 
below. Far away to the south was the dim prospect 
of a village, before the houses of which the ntirunit, a 
wcM of the sea, lay drying; while from the reed-thatched 
roofs Viin tired wreaths of smoke rose sadly, looking, so far 
away they were, like the irregular lines of a poem written 
in faded Vik. To the east* was the fence of the garden, 
ill interlaced with the tendrils of the morolng-giofy and 
its vsister blossoms; on the sea-shore grew a wild pro¬ 
fusion of flowers and maple-trees, and on the west stretched 
the boundless spades of the sea. Through the long aisles 
of the pinfe-trees couVd be seen the ships plying to and 
from the island of Awaji; the torch-lights of the fishing- 
boats floating on the Waves glimmered with a fitful 
melancholy, and the sun, as it set, seemed to sink beneath 
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the sea. ( To such a place as this in truth would no man 
come save he were driven by hard necessity. Lonely 
too and retired was the dwelling of the nun herself. Inside 
there stood three small images of the three Lords Amida, 
and before them at the rising and the setting of the sun, 
with face turned towards the west, it was her wont to 
offer up this prayer. 

1 . "Oh,’ Holy Lord Amida,-Teacher of the Faith, Thou 

that dwellest in the Paradise of the West, succour me, 
1 beseech Thee, in the life which is to come 1 " 

:. As they watched the nun thus ' praying, a feeling 
of sadness filled the hearts of the Himcgimi and JijQ that 
ever they ’had been born into this weary world, and 
they cried to h6r: 

*: /. “ Oh, let us become nuns as speedily as wc may*, 
and live as thou livest !'* 

• ‘ • But to this she replied : 

f • ‘ “ It importeth not whether the head be shaven or 
the hair grow long; only the heart availcth. Hearken 
therefore to the words of an old woman, for, an ye do not, 
she will leave ye and hide herself from your sight.” 

! ’ So they acquicsted, for it was hard to do other than 
they were bid. On the days that followed they read 
’the book of the Holy Law before the shrines of the Hotoke, 
and made offerings of flowers. • But In the capital the 
Chunagon, with a heart full of his lost daughter, prayed 
that he might see her once again in this life; and the 
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!tfaka-nO-Kiihi and the Sah-no-Kinii talked * t gather re¬ 
calling all the doings of their half-sister artd-the thousand 
and one amusing- ways of Jiju, wondering the While, pity¬ 
ingly, lit what’manner of place the fugitives’ sojourned 
and whether they ever thought of the * capital and < of 
their friends. Thus they kept the wanderers always : »r» 
mind while in secret they wept. ' \. -/: 

fJut when the step-mother spied the'-'traces of tears 
upon their feces she was an angered and said : 

"What is this? Why are ye for ever weeping- 'id 
this miserable manner? Were it I to whom ought had 
happened, think ye that yc would grieve thus deeply ? 

When her daughters hoard these words, even though 
she who spoke was their mother, they could not help but 
feel that she was a woman cruel and hard. 

In the meanwhile at Sumiyoshi winter had set in; 
the dreary loneliness had grown drearier; the fierce winds 
howled ; and to the dwellers in the house On the sca-beach 
it seemed as if each overhanging- wave were rushing to 
engulf them.' On the boats which came driving shore¬ 
ward from Out of the deep sea the sailors with hoarse cries 
were piling in the bows recd’-shcitcrs to keep out the spray, 
A wild and picturesque scene it was. At Suminoe the 
reeds withered by the rime were all matted fast together, 
and among them the waterfowl in pairs were preening the 
frost from the coverts of their wings. A6 the Himegimi 
gazed on the scene t’the memory' of her father* and her 
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sisters rushed to. her mind and she understood how deeply 
he and those .about him were mourning for her. From 
that she fell to reproaching herself for the heinous sin 
of which she had been guilty in causing him such sorrow. 
Surely ,it was her bounden duty at the least to say that she 
still lived ! 

Now there was in the household a boy whom the nun 
had brpught w.ith her from the capital. Him the princess 
summoned and told that he should bear a letter for her to 
Kyoto*, instructing him carefully at the same time whither 
he should take it, and charging him straitly to say not 
whence the letter came, but, as soon as he had carried 
it to its destination, to run off and return straightway to 
Sumiyoshi. Haying tj>us admonished him t ,she gave the 
missive into his hapds. $o the messenger made all haste 
to ’the city and would have delivered the letter at the 
mansion of the Chunagon, but the servant who appeared 
asked of hilti; his name and whence he came. To this 
the boy replied • never a word, and when presently the man 
came out again the messenger had vanished. Then- the 
people in the Chunagon's household, wondering what this 
letter might mean, opened it and read written in the 
Hirnegimi’s hand: . •••„. 

“Truly this is a sad and weary world and heavy is 
my heart with thinking that there are those who mourn 
for me thus vanished none knows whither. Ill have 
I acted in this matter, yet would I pray ye believe that 
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there were not lacking good reasons For my setting forth on 
this journey. I strive to console myself with the thought 
that ye pass your days in happiness and concord, and my 
prayer is that ye be one and all in health. Ah me, how 
dearly would I welcome back those happy days of old, 
and alas, how I fear lest my lord the Chunagon grieve 
too bitterly for me his daughter! Verily against him hath 
my offence been greatest! For myself, I drag along a 
forlorn existence and that is all. There is no more to 
say." 

Nevertheless, carried away apparently by what she 
had already written, the Himcgiml had added these 
verses: 

“ Evanescent are the dew-drops 
Powdered o’er the morning-glory. 

Evanescent is the heat-haze 
Steaming from the earth in springtime. 

What are these things? Thus men wonder. 

Are they real, or a vision ? ’’ 

* * * 

* * 

Oh! the howling wind 1 of autumn 
Rushing fiercely o’er the empty 
Spaces of the world and bending 
All the grasses and the flowers! 

See! it scatters ev’ry gath'ring 
Of the mournful crying lsuru. 
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Oh! the diver 1 standing lonely * . •* 

On a sea-beach wild and dreary 
Close beside the waste of waters. 

With the hoar foam of the ocean 
Dripping from her meagre raiment, 

Spends her days, as I am spending 
• • Mine, and ah, alas, how vainly, 

Seeking aye to dry her garments! * 

Thus my sorrow groweth ever. 

* * * • 

* • 

No one draws the trailing tendrils * 

Of the floating water grasses. 

No one comes to seek my dwelling : . ... 

On this bare and lonely hill side! 

‘ ‘ ' * ‘ • 

Where the mountain joins the valley 

Shallow glides' the running water’; 

' Ne'er a thought hath it of flowing • 

Homeward to it s mother fountain. 

* * _ * 

* * 

Fast the bonds I forged of friendship \ 

Erstwhile round about my being; • * . r 
Yet who knows where now I sojourn ■» 

l. Tl>c I limegimi compares herself to a diver, one of those women, who, 
in certain parts of Japan, eani a livelihood.by diving fpY fish : and, alluding 
to the story which had driven her .from .hpr home, gives her friends to 
understand that it were as hard for her lo clear herself from the suspicion 
of having been guilty of unchastity, as for the diver to dry her garments. 
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Hidden, like a fallen tree-trunk 
Buried deep in earth and grasses, 

Or the fledgeling from the crane's nest 
Soaring viewless in the heavens. 

Yea! ye know no mom my dwelling 
Than ye know the distant bourne of 

All the clouds of smoky spindrift. 

* * ’ * 

* * 

They who fain would meet the loved one 
In a vision of the night time, 

Inside out must turn their garments! 1 
They who fain would meet the loved one 
In the flesh, must cross the river 
Mowing hard by Michinoku,* 

In tlt£ distant land of Mutsu ; 

Okuma n the river’s name is. 

* * * 

* * 

Vain it were to turn your garments ; 

Vain for ye to cross that river 

1. The thought U borrowed from a poem of Oaono-Komachi which is 
as follows 

Ito semctc 
Koishiki toki wa 
L'liatama no 
Voni no 

Korumo wo , . 

Kaeshite to 

Ncru. . . 

2. Michinoku (Micbi no oku) the modem <»»hu. 

3. Okuma. There is a play on the lira syllable of this word, wlikb, 
written in Kana, means al»o “ to meet." 
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Seeking for me, who have banished 
From my sight your friendly faces. 

Yet my yearnings they are many, 

And my musings they are many, 

Many as the silken meshes 
Woven in the spider’s dwelling. 1 • 

* ' . * , * 

In this deep and gloomy valley 
Buried mid the ancient mountains 
E’en the bird's clear pipe is silent. 

Here it is that through the courses 
Of the slowly circling seasons 
I will spend my days in exile, 

Till the spirit leaves the body, 

Far away from human voices." 1 
Then followed this short poem: 

“ If the plover on the sea beach 
Tell me never 

Whither it hath flown or wandered, 

I will follow 

When the tide hath ebbed, and closely 
Track its footprints." 

It was indeed not hard for them to gather, as they 
read these verses, the evil straits of the writer. So they 
showed the letter to the Chunagon, and, ah me ! no words 

l. The original text of this poem has been so badly mutilated that it is 
not possible to make an absolutely correct translation. 
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can* picture his grief. With a loud cry he burst into bitter 
tears, bewailing most that the messenger had been allowed 
to depart ; then covering his face with his daughter’s 
letter, he bowed his head in a sorrow which was even more 
bitter now than when her fate was uncertain. 

“ What manner of place is it to which, unaccustomed 
to travel, she has wandered and in which she now spends 
her days?” . . . .. • 

. ' Thus he spake, while his grief waxed ever greater, 
so that at the last he vowed he would retire from the 
world and become a priest. But they who were about 
his person withheld him, putting forward as a plea the 
great joy it would be, both for his daughter and for 
himself, if he met her once again and still wore the gar¬ 
ments with which she was familiar. 

While these things were toward, the Shosho, being 
very anxious to learn what had befallen, came to the 
apartments of the step-mother, where the San-no-Kimi, the 
sleeves of her garments all drenched with tears, told him 
the whole story. And when he heard her he said to himself; 

" It is for pity’s sake that she speaks thus to me.” 

So time sped, till presently, when with the first month 
of the year the season for promotion came round, the 
Udaijin was raised to the post of Kwampaku' while the 
Shosho became a Chusho* of the 3rd rank. Yet for this 
X. Regent for the Emperor. 

2 . Lieutenant-General: there were two Chusha, the Sakon-e-no-ChuihO 
and Uko»-e-no-Cha*h6. 
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he cared nothing, but stood always before the shrines 
of the Kami and the Hotoke, praying them to reveal to 
him the place where his ladye-love lay hidden. Never¬ 
theless the months fled by and there was no sign. But 
at last it befell that in the ninth month he retired 
to worship at the temple of Hatsusc. 1 It was the seventh 
night of his seclusion there and he had passed it in vigil, 
when towards the dawn, having fallen into a gentle slumber, 
he dreamt that there appeared of a sudden at his side, 
One, a woman, who seemed of high degree. With half 
averted face she stood; but he caught her by the hand 
and turning her towards him gazed upon her face, and 
behold, it was the maid of his desire I 
' " Ah! ” cried he, as joy immeasurable filled his heart, 

"where, oh where is it, maiden, that thou dwellest? 
Why hast thou been so cruel to me ? Knowcst thou how 
thou hast ever been in my thoughts and how I have 
sighed for thee ? " 

" Oh ! ”—whispered she in reply with tear-dimmed 
eyes,—" I wist not that thou lovedst me so dearly. Alas I 
I am grieved that thou shouldst have suffered thus. Yet 
must I bid thee farewell, for I may not stay with thee.” 

At these words, however, the Chusho caught her 
by the sleeve and withheld her. Thereupon she recited 
this verse: 

i. Modem Hasc on the bunk* of the Hascgawa in the neighbourhood 
of Nara; the site of the famous Hasedcra.—v. Murray’* Guide Book." 
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'* I know not the name, 

• As I know not. the sea's depth, 

Of the place where I dwell 
By the gray dreary sea ; .. 

Though ’tis called Sumiyoshi 
By the nun, and that mcaneth 
A place fair to dwell in." .. ; . 

With that she made to depart, and, when the Chusho 
would have stayed her, suddenly vanished; while-.he 
at the same moment awoke with a start to find that it 
was nothing but a dream. Then made he great dole, 
for he thought that had he wist this to be a vision he 
might have detained it longer. Nevertheless he took 
what he had seen for a sure sign from the gods and 
straightway went out into the darkness determined to 
scarcli for this place Sumiyoshi. But to his attendants 
he gave out that it was his intent to take advantage of 
his pilgrimage of religious purification to visit the shrines 
•of Ten-no, 1 Sumiyoshi, and other places, and bade them 
return to his father and acquaint him of this decision. 

" Nay, lord," cried his people, hearing his >vords, 
“ thou canst not go without attendants. Indeed it were 
not seemly on our part to desert thee in this fashion 
and return to Kyoto!” 

So they would all fain have gone with him; but he 
restrained them, saying: 


• l, • A famous shrine outside Osaka. 
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“I have received a revelation from the gods. For 
this reason do as I bid ye. Moreover there is another 
matter on my mind into which I would fain enquire. 
Therefore once again I charge ye follow my behest, for 
it may not be that ye come with me!” 

With these words the ChOsho, having for his sole 
attendant one foot-soldier, set forth upon his journey. 
And these were the garments in which he was clad: a 
ceremonial robe of white, much frayed with long wear; 
above it a silken vest of pale purple colour; and over 
all a thin white cloak reaching to his knees..' His feet 
.were shod with sandals of straw and about his legs were 
gaiters. In this guise he departed and presently passed 
from their sight behind the slope of the mountain of 
Tatauta. Then at last his suite, weary of crying to deaf 
ears, turned them about on their road to Kyoto. 

On that very day at dawn, the Himegimi said to 
Jiju who lay on a bed behind her mistress: 

“ As I lay betwixt sleeping and waking, methought 
I saw in a dream the Shosho lying at rest, with the 
,bare grass for his pillow, alone in the midst of the silent 
drills, and, as I came upon .him, his eyes opened and, 
beholding me, he seised me by the long sleeve of my 
garment uttering these words: 

: • \; Mid the deep hills 

Am I lost, : ; 

. Having none to guide me. 
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Tell me oh, princess! A 

Where thou dwellcst.’" 

Thus, very pitifully, the Himegimi told her story to Jiju. 
Then the maid cried: 

“ All, full deeply in truth must he have mourned 
for thy sake! Hast thou no compassion on him; for 
thy dream is surely true?” 

“ I am neither a tree nor a stone,” replied her 
mistress, “ why then should I not feel pity ?” 

And in truth her heart was full of compassion for 
her lover. 

Now the Chusho was unaccustomed to travel, so 
that presently the blood began to trickle from his feet 
where the straw sandals chafed them. Scarce could he 
endure to drag one leg after the other, and even the 
wayfarers and the rustics on the road-side noticed him and 
exchanged glances with one another. At last, however, 
towards tlfcc hour of the bird,’ after long and weary 
wandering, he was ware of a long line of pine-trees 
standing close together, with reed-tliatchcd huts scattered 
here and there beneath them, and between the tree-trunks 
patches of shining sea. What the place was called he 
knew not, but being very heart-weary he sat himself 
down to rest in the shadow of a pine-tree and beckon¬ 
ing to his side a boy of some ten summers, who was 


I. Aboot 6 o’clock in the evening. 
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gathering the fallen pine-needles hard by, asked him 
where he dwelt and the name of that country side. 

“ It is called Sumiyoshi and this is Sumiyoshi itself,” 
was the child's reply. 

When the Chusho heard the boy’s words he was 
near beside himself with joy and at once went on to 
enquire whether in that neighbourhood there dwelt any 
people of quality. 

" Yea, there is the abbot of the temple 1 ” 

"Well, but among them that sojourn here arc there 
any folk from Kyoto?" 

“There is the big house at Suminoe, the dwelling 
of the dame who is called the nun from Kyoto 1 " 

Then the Chusho, having questioned the child more 
closely, went on his way and so ere long came to the 
place. There it stood, a house on the verge of an inlet 
of the sea, very lonely and still in the light of the ri¬ 
sing moon whose beams filtered dimly through the spaces 
of the trees. No sound was there of any life within its 
walls, and all the landscape round lay dreary and desert¬ 
ed. The night was falling, and beneath the pines stood 
the Chusho gazing at their trunks and wishing vainly 
that these trees were but living men of whom he might 
enquire the names of the dwellers in that house. By 
the side of the evening sea the plovers, with plaintive 
call, were flying; in the pine-trees at the water’s rim 
the wind soughed mournfully, and out of the empty 
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spaces of the air, there came slowly floating to his cars 
the sweet, sad notes of the Koto. Vain were it to 
attempt to describe his feelings as he listened to the 
heavenly music. 

" Oh, the wonder of it! Surely this harp is played 
by no mortal hands!” 

Thus musing he wandered on as one in an enchant¬ 
ed dream in the direction whence the melody came, and 
as he drew near to the house lie could faintly hear in 
the apartments on the western face, which overhung the 
sea, the sound of one or two young voices, and among 
them that of one who sang as she played upon the 
Koto. Then he heard these words: 

" At last I have grown used to winter, and am sad 
if I hear not the moaning of the wind among the pines 
and the lapping of the waves upon the shore. Ah me! 
Ah me ! would that I could but show this place to my 
absent friends, for nowhere in the region of the capital is 
there aught like unto it 1” 

With that another voice, in recitative, took up the 
strain: 

“ Ah! sad is the twilight, 

The twilight of autumn ; 

But saddest of all 
To them that arc exiles." 

The voice sounded strangely like that of JijQ, but 
he reproved himself, for such a thought. 
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"'Nay, it cannot be ; it is but the vain imagining of 
my mind, which for ever haq>s on the princess." 

So he stilled his wildly beating heart and, as again 
he listened, this is what he heard another sing: 

“On the beach 
Of Suminoe 
Blows the wind 
Among the pine-trees. 

And it bideth, 

Ever bideth, 

For one coming • 

To this sea-beach, 

Whither never 
Cometh man.” 

And h c k«icw the voice for that of the Himegimi. 
Filled with wonder was he at this strange happening; 
yet, to the Hotokc, for the sign they had vouchsafed 
him, was he grateful beyond words. Thus in the 
fullness of his joy lie approached the portal of the 
dwelling, and knocked. 

“Who is there?” cried Jiju, as she peered: over a 
low fence close beside the wall. But in a moment she • 
recognized the figure even in the darkness. 

“ Alas, the pity of it! my lord the Shosho it is who 
stands outside. What shall I say to him ?” 

“ Ah me,” replied her mistress, “ kind is the heart 
that thinks thus, much on mc l But inasmuch as I fear 
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lest people learn of this and speak ill of me, tell him, \ 
pray thee, that I am not here.” 

So Jiju went out to meet him and said: 

“ Oh, my lord! Sorry is the place to which thou 
art come ! Ah, how sick with longing for the i>ast doth 
the sight of thy face make me! My mistress is lost, and 
so wild was I with grief when she vanished, that I 
wandered hither and thither all distraught, until I clumced 
upon this dreary shore. Greater than ever grows my 
desire for those bygone days, now tliat I have set eyes 
upon thee again.” 

Thus with fair words she strove to put him off; though 
her heart was the while so sad for his sake tliat a mist of 
tears quickly dimmed her eyes ; while he on the other hand, 
as he listened to her words, was overcome with despair. 

" Alt! Jiju 1 Jiju 1 ,” l»c cried, " it was for the sake 
of thy mistress alone that I came to this place, and 
thou art cruel enough, even though I have l>card her 
voice, to tell me that she is not here 1” 

With that he hid his face in the sleeve of his white 
cloak, knowing not whether to be more sorry or glad. 
Thereupon the maid, feeling in her heart that there was 
reason in his words, went to take counsel with the nun 
who, when she had heard the story, cried: 

“ Blessed indeed is the fate that hath brought him 
to this place. Bid him at once to come hither, for I 
would have thee know that it is the bounden duty of 
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every being in this world to cherish a pitiful heart.” 

So Jiju went to the Chusho and addressed him thus : 

“ My lord ! Though it be unmaidenly of thy servant 
and lacking in courtesy, enter, I pray thee, this mean 
dwelling. For, in the first place, thou hast heard a 
voice, which recalls to thy memory one thou knewest in 
days long past. And if that be not reason sufficient, 
surely then is thy weariness after long journeying I” 

With these words she stretched forth her hand and, 
catching the sleeve of his robe, drew him into an adja¬ 
cent chamber in which there stood a single screen 
whereon was a painting done in the manner of the old 
Yamato school. Beyond this room stretched another con¬ 
taining likewise a screen of fine strips of bamboo plaited 
together, and on it there hung a white robe bearing a 
••broidered design of leafless branches. Over all reigned an 
air of exquisite taste. Mere it was that the nun awaited 
her guest; but, when she caught sight of his graceful limbs 
all bespattered with mud, of the blood trickling here and 
there from his feet, of his face all burnt by the sun, and saw 
his altogether pitiable plight, she came forward quickly, 
crying: 

“ Ah ! my lord ! Though Jiju hath told thee that thy 
princess doth not dwell here, it is not true ; for she bides 
with me even as JijQ doth. The maid spake but as she 
was bidden ; for though she pitied thee, she is but young and 
knojveth nothing of the world. As for me, /far be it from 
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me to treat thee thee coldly or slightingly. I have tasted 
both sorrow and joy on my path through this world and 
for that reason esteem thy coming as a fortunate falling out, 
and would have thee believe that I am very grateful for 
thy condescension.” 

With that she went to the Himegimi and told her what 
she had said, to which the princess made reply 

14 Neither is it my desire to treat the Shosho coldly or 
slightingly; but I fear greatly what may be said if this 
story reach the capital.” 

44 There is truth in thy words,” said the nun, 44 but it 
were meet on this occasion to take many other things into 
consideration, liven the rocks and the trees, things with¬ 
out souls, would be moved, saw they such constancy as 
this. If thou hast aught of regard for a poor nun, follow, I 
beseech thee, my counsel. Hut if thou preferrest to remain 
obdurate then will I cast myself into the river or the sea.” 

Having in this manner essayed by threats to frighten 
the princess, the nun turned to JijQ and bade her usher the 
Shosho into the presence of the Himegimi. So the maid 
straightway reported to the Chusho the mandate she had 
received; whereat he was exceeding glad and begged her 
to comply with the bidding of the nun and bring him at 
once to her mistress. Quickly then the maid led the way 
to the apartment of the princess. By that time black night 
had fallen; but for none of them was there rest or sleep. 
The long night through, with bitter tears in their eyes, they 
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told their adventures over and over again, till at last the 
darkness faded and the sun rose. Then the Chusho could 
sec the face of his ladyc-lovc clearly, and it seemed to him 
that her beauty had ripened since the day on the moor of 
Saga ; while wild longing seized him as his eyes drank in 
the misty loveliness of her long tresses all disarrayed. 

So two or three days passed. Blit it happened that in 
the province round about were many who had known the 
ChElsho in the capital and, when the rumour of his arrival 
in that country side spread itself abroad, they all came to 
sec him. And, lonely though the place of his dwelling 
was, they sat beneath the pines taking their wine together 
in pleasant converse, to the unfeigned astonishment of the 
gaping country-folk. 

In the meanwhile, my lord the Kwampaku in Kyoto, 
having heard that his son had gone unattended to Sumi¬ 
yoshi, dismissed to their guardhouses ; the attendants, who 
had returned, while his son's intimate friends, the Sacmon- 
no-sukc, 1 the Kurando-no-shosho* and the Ilyoc-no-sukc, 
followed by others of the 4th and 5 th ranks, set forth in a 
body for Suminoc to gain -tidings of their missing com¬ 
panion. And when they had found him they said 
jestingly: 

1. Second in command of the Guards of the Left. Of the three 
bodies of troo|* comprising the Imperial guard, that divided into the 
Sakon-c and the Ukon-e had the highest prestige. 1 

2. A Chamberlain of the court, who in ancient times hail charge of 
the important records. 
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“ What dost thou expect to find that thou art come to 
such a hopeless place as this ?" 

“ I came,” replied he, " because of a vision vouchsafed 
me by the gods; but I remain because in this neighbour¬ 
hood have I made a very dear friend.” 

At these words they all fell a-Iaughing, crying out at 
the same time : 

“ When a man journeys to the shrines of the Kami 
and the Hotoke he is circumspect in his behaviour. Hut 
thine indeed is a strange fashion of pilgrimage, for thou 
earnest to worship and now we find thee in the pursuit of 
some maiden. 

" I am much beholden to ye my friends," replied the 
Chusho, " that ye should have journeyed thus far to seek 
for tidings of me, though in truth, were it not for such a 
chance as this, never would your eyes have gazed upon this 
fail- countryside of Naniwa." 1 

So they sat and talked together, till slowly the day 
darkened and the moon shone down on Suminoc so 
brightly that it seemed to float upon the waters of the 
bay; while the murmur of the wind crooning among the 
pines, and of the sea moaning along the shore was heard 
as far away as Awaji’s isle. Such a paradise was this, 
that the Chusho’s friends one and all tarried on, whiling 
away the hours in jests and pleasant conceits. The 
Chusho of the 3rd rank played upon the Koto, the Ku- 
x. Another name for Osaka. 
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rando-no-Shoshd on the flute, the Hyoe-no-sukc on the 
Sho-no-fue and the Sacmon-no-sukc sang, all to the de¬ 
light of the Himegimi, Jiju, and the nun, whose heavy 
lvearts were lightened as they listened to the melody. 
Then on the morrow when the sun rose, they called 
divers and bade them dive for pastime. But on that day 
great was the bustle and hurry in the place, for all were 
returning to the capital and the Chiisho was to take the 
Himegimi back with him as his wife, giving out that 
she was some country maiden. Glad was the nun as 
she looked at the princess thus returning with her lover; 
but bitter too was her grief when she turned to think of 
the parting so near at hand; and, when the Chusho gave 
to her as a fief the place called Idzumo, all she said in reply 
were these words repeated time and again: 

" Not for my future was I solicitous, but for that of 
the maiden, the Himegimi. Wherefore now may I depart 
in peace. Great joy is mine thus to speed ye on your 
journey to Kyoto; but sharp too is my sorrow that we 
should have to say farewell. Truly, whate'er befall, my 
tears must flow, never alas! to dry, till that day when 
I am gathered to my place among the Hotoke.” 

Bitter likewise was the dole which the princess made 
when she left this countryside where two years of her life 
had passed, though both she and Jiju, as they talked 
together, pitied most the nun, for that having grown 
accustomcdt o their presence she would surely miss them 
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and long for their companionship. And as they conversed 
they turned their heads and gazed backward at the pines 
whose tops could be dimly discerned in the far distance 
peering between the gaps of the roofs of the village 
houses, while the Himcgimi recited this poem : 

“ Oh ! why are the sleeves 
Of my garments wet; 

Though I stand so far 
From the gray pine-trees 
Of Sumiyoshi." 

So they journeyed on, the princess brooding always on the 
place she had left, till they came to the crossing of the 
river where were many folk taking their pleasure’s in boats, 
who, when they saw the Cluishh and the Himcgimi, fell 
to singing this song: 

" Light hearted they embark 
In lightly floating craft, 

For fickle pleasure’s sake. 

Ah ! well we know no day 
Will pass but that some wave 
Sliall stain their gay attire." 

Thence the travellers wended their way to Yodo, and from 
Yodo to Kyoto to the mansion of the Kwampaku who was 
wood wroth with his son by reason of his escapade. 
Nevertheless, because the thing was beyond remedy, he 
built a pavilion for the bride and there he established them 
together. Soon, however, the story came to the ears of 
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the step-mother; whereupon she and the wicked woman 
were both exceeding angry and jealous, sneering at the 
folly of the Chushd in taking to wife the daughter of a 
low-born rustic. Hut while they talked together in this 
fashion the ChDnagon sat brooding over his lost child 
more and more sadly as the days fled. 

“ Ah me,!” he cried, “ my heart is foreworn and sad ! 
Oh, that I might behold her but once again as she was in 
the olden days! 

So it came to pass that by reason of this bitter and 
ever-increasing longing he grew to look aged and worn 
beyond the measure of his years, and at last the step¬ 
mother, marking it, said to him : 

“ I know from a sure source that the Himegimi ran 
away in the nth month with a villainous priest." 

But he replied: 

"Though in thy story there were never a shadow 
of doubt, of my daughter alone could I not believe this. 
Yet what would it matter, even if the tale were true, 
compared with my joy to know that she were still alive 
and well. Ah, tell me who brought these tidings to thee ! 
For I will set out and seek for her as long as life is in 
me, and when I have seen her once again, no more will 
the path seem hard across the mountain of Shide. Oh, 
in truth this is arc glad news thou bringest me !” 

When she heard him speak thus the step-mother 
was covered with confusion, and hardly could she stam- 
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mer out that she had forgotten who had told her. With 
that the wicked woman, hoping to help her mistress, said : 

“ Was it not such and such a person, or perchance 
that other?” 

But the Chunagon was so overcome by their un¬ 
feeling conduct that he broke out into loud exclamations 
of grief calling many times on the Holy I^ord Buddha 
for succour. 

While these things were happening, the Himegimi 
was pleading with her husband to allow her to inform 
her father that she had l>ccome the Chushd's wife and 
was living in Kyoto. To this however he would not 
agree, saying: 

'• Kven though I were to take careful counsel with 
him that thy presence here should not be revealed, yet 
would these women of a certainty discover our secret 
and invoke the Kami and the I lotokc to send us evil. 
Bethink thee that a curse, on whomsoever it fall, is a 
dread thing, and do thou rather make believe that thou 
art still at Sumiyoshi, where it was not possible to 
apprize thy father of thy whereabouts. I pray thee be 
not cast down, for in the end all shall be revealed to 
him.” 

Notwithstanding this, so deep was the sorrow of the 
Himegimi, at the thought of her father thus left to mourn, 
that she said she cared not if she died. 

“ Of a truth thou hast good cause to be sad,” replied 

• 
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her husband, “ yet for all that let matters stay as they 
are, and do thou keep silence I entreat thee! 

After this they removed their dwelling to Nijo-Kyo- 
goku,' and so time passed till in the 7th month the Hime- 
gimi, who in the 10th month of the year before had con¬ 
ceived, gave birth to a beautiful man child, the joy and 
pride of his father’s heart. It likewise befell that the 
Chusho, without having solicited the post, was made 
Chunagon, and very presently, Udaisho;’ while the Chu¬ 
nagon, s became Dainagon a uniting with that post the office 
of Azcchi. 4 Then, on a day, it happened that the 
Udaisho met the Dainagon in the palace and remarked, 
as they conversed together, that the latter was grown 
very old and feeble; to which the Dainagon with tears 
in his eyes replied: 

“ Thou sayest I am grown old and feeble; but con¬ 
sider, I pray thee, the sorrow dwelling in my heart. Life 
is, alas, not a thing of which a man may lightly divest 
himself, for then were I dead ; whereas I am still among 
the living! 

And when he had finished speaking the old man 
wept before them all. At the sight of the Dainagon’s 
grief the Taisho 8 would have straightway revealed every- 

I. A quarter of Kyfito. 

a. Commander of the Ukon-e the second highest military post. 

3. A Minister of state, 5th in rank from the DajO Daijin. 

4. An office corresponding to that of chief commissioner of police. 

5. Abbreviated from “Udaisho." 
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thing; but, as lie pondered over it, silence seemed to 
him the wiser course. Nevertheless lie could not refrain 
from tears, and on his return home told the llimcgimi 
and Jiju all that had happened, who, when they heard his 
story cried: 

“ All, it is as he always said! The parent never 
ceases to think of the child; while the child never once 
thinks of its parent." . . . 

Then the princess in the bitterness of her heart went on: 

" Alas, what grief and solicitude are his! To think, 
moreover, that never during these months and years have 
I told him where I dwell. The Kami and the Hotokc 
will surely hate me for an unfilial child. Ah me, a luck¬ 
less creature, in all truth is woman !" 

" Thou art right," said her husband. " Full oft, since 
this feeble little creature was born to us, have I longed to 
show it to thy father but have refrained, fearing lest 
sonic calamity should fall upon the child. Yet be of good 
heart, I beseech thee, and wait but a little longer, for the 
time is at hand when all shall be made plain." 

Thus was it his wont to soothe her with fair words. 
I11 the meanwhile the desires of them twain in the matter 
of children were fulfilled, for the llimcgimi was delivered 
of a little princess of radiant beauty. So the parents 
doted fondly on their children, and mid mingled tears 
and laughter the years rolled by till the boy prince was 
seven and his little sister five years old. Then the Taislio 
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and the princess agreed that they would divulge the whole 
matter to the Dainagon in the 8th month of that year 
on the occasion of the boy’s ceremonial donning of the 
hakama. And at that very season, it having happened 
that the Taisho and the Dainagon met in the Palace, the 
former said to the latter in the course of conversation : 

" We have fixed upon the 16th day of the 8th month 
for the ceremonial donning of the hakama by our children, 
and we hope that thou wilt be present. However, I shall 
speak to thee again more particularly on the subject.” 

" Ah, indeed, is that thy intention ?” replied the Dai¬ 
nagon. " Alas! 1 am an ill-omened body for such a scene 
of rejoicing." 

11 But I have a special reason for asking thee to come. 
Therefore, I pray thee, fail me not!” 

“ If that be so, then surely will I be present.” 

So the day arrived and many Kandachime 1 and Den- 
shobito,* friends of the Taisho, assembled at his mansion, 
whither, as the sun was setting, the Dainagon likewise 
took his way. Full and seemly were the preparations 
made, with nothing lacking; and, as all the officials of 
the Kurando 3 came, great indeed was the number of the 
guests. Then, at the fit moment, the Taisho, catching 

1. Nobles: the term was generally applied to Taisho, I)ainagon, Chib 
nagon, Sanimi, Chtijft. 

2. l’coplc of the upj>cr classes who had the entree of the palace. 

3. The Im)>crial Treasury. An office founded by Saga Ten no. To 
its charge were confided all the Imperial treasures and secret documents. 
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the Dainagon by the sleeve of his robe, drew him into an 
inner room and bade him be seated on a small cushion 
which the Taisho took up and placed before the reed- 
screen which separated them from the women’s apartments. 
But behind this screen stood the Ilimcgimi and Jiju 
peering at the guest. Who could fathom the depths of 
the daughter’s grief and pity as she gazed? Still full of 
youth and strength her father had seemed when she last 
saw him, but now he sat there old and worn, his hair 
white as though snow were fallen on it, his forehead 
wrinkled like the waves of the four seas, and his eyes dull 
by reason of the many tears which had washed the bright¬ 
ness from them. 

" Oh, the pity of it! the pity of it!" cried the Himc- 
gimi. And with that she fell with her face to the ground. 

So they led forth the little prince and his sister that 
the Dainagon might bind the girdles of their luikama; 
but, when he gazed upon them, he lifted the sleeve of 
his robe to his face and bowed himself with grief, re¬ 
maining thus ftr a great while. At last, lifting his head, 
he cried in a voice choked with tears : 

“ Very humbly I crave the forgiveness of ye all for 
speaking at a season of rejoicing like this of so ill- 
omened a thing. For this little maid is the image of the 
long-lost daughter for whose sake I mourn, and at the 
sight of her such a flood of memories of the past surges 
to my heart that I cannot keep silence.’’ 
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Hardly could the Himogimi and Jiju refrain from 
crying aloud as they listened to these words, while the 
tears falling on the red sleeves of their garments seemed 
tears of blood ; and even the Taishd, at the sight of the 
old man’s grief could not restrain himself, but wept 
aloud in company with all the bystanders, both heartless 
and kind-hearted. 

At length the feast was ended, and they gave to 
the departing guests suitable gifts, to each according to his 
degree; but, to the Dainagon, the robe very soft and 
smooth of a little maid, which to him seemed in sooth a 
strange gift as he cast it over his shoulder and went his 
way to his own home, where, on his arrival, he praised 
the beauty of the little princess to the step-mother, tell¬ 
ing her of the kindly courtesy of the Taishd who had 
treated him as though he were an intimate friend: 

" Ah," cried he, " how great my joy, were I but able 
to call those two little things grandchildren of mine! 
Happy indeed is their mother, country maiden though 
she may have Ixxil! Ah ! and the little princess ! Surely 
she is the image of my lost Ilimegimi when she was a 
child ! Often will 1 go to visit them for they arc very 
gentle and lovable!’’ 

To this the step-mother made reply: 

“ He treats thee with such friendliness because of 
the relationship which once was between him and the 
San-no-Kimi. Oh, the pity of it! What a joy it had been 
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both for him and for us if those children were born of 
the San-no-Kinii! Ah me, the folly of his conduct!” 

Then the wicked woman took up the talc, saying 
that the Kwampaku would have nought to do with the 
children, for that their mother was base-born. 

Now it seemed to the Dainagon, as he pondered over 
the matter, exceeding strange that they should have given 
to him a little maid's robe, old and frayed, moreover, with 
long wear. So he bade his servants bring it and lay it 
before him, and, as he looked again, he bethought him¬ 
self that the garment greatly resembled the first which 
his lost daughter had worn ; but, inasmuch as his dim old 
eyes might be playing him false, he turned the robe over 
and over again, examining it carefully the while. Then 
at last he knew that there was no mistake but that it was 
surely his daughter’s; whereupon his heart beat fast and 
he fell a wondering how the garment had come into the 
hands of the Taisho and why the latter had given him so 
strange a gift. With that he hurriedly set forth for the 
mansion of the Taisho, having in his company no more 
than two or three attendants. But when he came to tlie 
gallery which encircled the outer apartments of the house 
the Taisho himself ran out hurriedly to meet him and 
begged him to enter. 

“ I crave forgiveness,” replied the Dainagon, “ for 
what I am about to say, which is both foolish and dis¬ 
courteous. I confess, however, that a continual longing 
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possesses me to be in thy house, and this is the cause 
of my now being here. But nay, there is more than that! 
Perchance my aged eyes deceive me; yet the garment thou 
didst give me yesterday seems the very same as that which 
my daughter first wore when she was a little maid. And 
so filled was my head with this hope that, caring not at all 
for what men might think, I came running hither.” 

Thus he spake while the Himegimi, listening to his 
words, waited with impatience, for surely now, she thought, 
would the signal be given for her to appear. But ere 
ever the Taisho said the word, both she and Jijii, chok¬ 
ing with tears so that neither could speak, burst into the 
room to the unutterable astonishment of the Dainagon 
who at sight of them came near falling in a swound. 

" What! is it thou ? is it thou ? I low contest thou 
here ?" was all he could stammer out at first. But, pre¬ 
sently, having somewhat recovered himself, ho turned his 
back upon his daughter and facing Jijii addressed his 
words to her alone, saying: 

" Perchance my daughter thought that it mattered not 
how she treated an unnatural parent, and for that reason 
never sent me tidings of her whereabouts. But what hast 
thou to say for thyself that thou didst not once give me 
news. Did I not treat thee with the greatest condescen¬ 
sion and kindness? Oft hath it been my desire to die, 
for trouble and pain have been my weary lot ; yet never 
hath my desire been granted me, and thus it befalls that 
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now by chance I see ye both again after long years. 
Ah! had I died before this day, still anxious for the sake 
of ye twain, I should have borne my burden with me into 
the next world and never might I have crossed the moun¬ 
tain of Shide. Behold me thus bent with years and 
sorrow; for ye are not rocks or trees that ye should not 
understand. Ah, cruel are the hearts of men! Yet am 
I glad that I have lived to see this day. Consider, for 
pity's sake, what a hard thing life hath been for me! Con¬ 
sider how I have wondered when the weary months and 
years would cease to pile themselves one on another I 
Nevertheless, oh joy of joys! the desire of my soul hath 
at length been gained." 

With these words he burst into tears. Then the 
Taishb, the I Iimcgimi, and Jiju told him all that had 
happened from beginning to end, and made clear to him 
that neither was it ingratitude nor yet forgetfulness which 
had kept them silent. 

Rarely indeed hath there been such a tale as this 
either in days of old or yet in later times. 

So the day darkened and the Dainagon returned to 
his dwelling. And when he had reached it he spake to 
the step-mother after this manner: 

" At last have I seen my daughter, and it is as thou 
saidst; for of a truth she lived with that base priest on 
Higashi-yama. But I fear me that she is not much longer 
for this world, for her grief and trouble have been great." 
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“Ah! I am glad, exceeding glad/' cried the step¬ 
mother, “ that she is found at last. In what condition of 
life is she, and what is her mien ? I pray thee tell me the 
story fully, for my heart is ill at case for the sake of her.” 

“ Someone," replied her husband, " who it is I know 
not, having falsely besmirched her fair fame, she fled and 
wandered away as far as Sumiyoshi where she was dis¬ 
covered by the Taisho who had sought for her when on a 
pilgrimage. He took her to wife, and they have lived to¬ 
gether for many years; but for fear of the wickedness of 
this evil world have kept silence in the matter. Hearken 
well to my words, then wilt thou understand whether or 
no she fled with that low-born priest." 

When he had said this the wicked step-mother could 
only stammer " Oh ! oh !"; while her eyes blinked, her face 
reddened, and she was plunged into such confusion and 
speechless shame that not one word of excuse could she 
find for herself. Hut the Naka-no-Kimi cried : 

" Oh, how thankful I am to hear the joyful news that 
the Ilimegimi is well and safe! Oh, the glad tidings ! 
I will go to see her at once." And, though this bad 
woman was her own mother, yet was she filled with anger 
against her. 

So the Dainagon unburdened himself of all he had 
thought and felt and of the bitter grief which had grown 
and grown upon him. Then, exclaiming against this weary 
world and the sorrow of having to dwell therein, he depart- 
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cd to live at a place called Sanjo Horikawa, which once 
belonged to the dead princess, taking with him nothing 
save the bare necessaries of life. But when this came to 
the knowledge of the Taisho he said to the old man : 

" Thou shall not do this thing, for it is thy bounded 
duty to live in thine own house as heretofore!" 

To this the Dainagon replied: " Such is my gratitude 
to thee, for that thou didst first rescue and take under 
thy care my daughter so sadly and helplessly wandering 
and then later reveal her to me once again, that I 
would not esteem it a hard thing to offer thee my head. 
Nevertheless, whatever thou mayest say, this one thing 1 
cannot do." 

Then the Ilimcgimi, likewise, very quietly and gent¬ 
ly essayed to keep him in his old home; but, he would 
not hearken to her words and removed to Sanjo Hori¬ 
kawa. So the Taisho and the princess furnished him 
with all things necessary, and many of his old servants 
and others entered his household. The Taisho, however, 
exclaiming that it was not possible for him to sojourn 
there all alone, made his own aunt, a lady named the 
“ Tai no on Kata," live with the Dainagon as his wife. 
At that season likewise came all those who had been 
the Himegimi's attendants in her father’s house and took 
service with the Taisho, and among them was the friend¬ 
ly Shikibu, whose peer the Himcgimi thought the world 
held not. So, in the talk of all that had befallen in by- 
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gone clays, and with mingled laughter and tears, time passed 
on. Till that moment my liprd the Kwampaku and all 
other folk had treated the Ilimegimi as the daughter 
of some boor, but quickly spread the news that she 
was the daughter of the princess, the some-time wife of 
the AzcohMfcunagnn, and then every one began to 
praise the marriage as an excellent one. Thus the story 
runs. 

But when the Ilyoc-no-sukc and the Naka-no-Kimi 
heard the story they were abashed, while the latter was 
greatly wroth, notwithstanding that the culprit was her own 
mother. 

" Ah, it is right,” cried she, “ that people should 
shun me now, for my own parent was guilty of the 
deed!" 

So the two, husband and wife, wept all the days 
through; while in addition their influence waned. All 
this presently came to the cars of the I limegimi who no 
sooner heard it than, crying out that the Naka-no-Kimi 
was a dear friend of hers, she sent for her straightway 
and they conversed together of the extraordinary things 
which had befallen them. This was greatly to the lik¬ 
ing of the Taisho who said that it was an excellent 
thing that sisters should live together in friendship. So 
the months and years passed and the world went well 
with the Taisho; for the Kwanpaku presently resigned 
his office to him ; while the young prince, the Himcgimi’s 
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son, was made a Chusho of the third, rank on the occa¬ 
sion of his ceremonial donning of the Gcmbuku,' and 
the young princess became in her eighteenth year a lady in 
the palace. As for Jiju, she was the head of the atten¬ 
dants in the Taishb’s mansion and came to be considered 
a it-rson «•!* such imi»ortanco that they made her a 
Naishi. 5 All who saw that household were filled with 
admiration and envy. So the Taisho and the Himcgimi 
lived in happiness and health through the long years of 
their life, but the step-mother was hated of all who saw 
her or heard her story. Night and morning she wept, 
ami the tale runs that having fallen thus on evil days 
she presently died. As for her accomplice, she wandered 
about in miserable guise, a beggar. Thus was it in olden 
days with the wicked, and now still is ,for which reason 
let all who read this story or hear it told bear in mind 
that they must, what e’er befall, be good and true. 

1. The occasion when a youth donned for the first time a man's 
clothes amt changed his name. This took place at (he age of 15. The 
ceremony varied nl different |>eriods, the most modern consisting solely 
in the shaving of the forelock and the changing of the name. 

2. A female attendant on the Knifttror. 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS 1901. 


" R KM MON KYOKWAI." 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was 
held at the Parish Buildings, No. 54 Tsukiji, on Wednesday, 
March 20, at 4 p.m., the Rev. D. C. Greene, D. D. Pre¬ 
sident, being in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 

The alteration of rule No. 15 of the Constitution proposed 
at the last General Meeting was decided on. Art. 15 now 
reads—" All members of the Society shall be elected by the 
Council. They shall as a rule be proposed at one meeting 
of the Council, and balloted for at the next, one black ball 
in five to exclude, but the Council may if they deem it ad¬ 
visable propose and elect a member at one and the same 
meeting. Their election shall be announced at the General 
Meeting following.’' 

The Rev. Arthur Lloyd then gave an interesting pai>er on 
the Rcnmton Kybkwai . The paper commenced by describing 
a visit i»aid by the writer to a meeting of this sect of Japa¬ 
nese faith-healers in Shiba, Tokyo. The gist of the addresses 
delivered was- to the effect that the believers knew by ex¬ 
perience the marvels wrought by the exercise of their faith. 
No mention was made of a future life, the object set before 
the audience as the reward of faith being case, health and 
happiness in the present. 

The sect, it appears, was founded by Yanagita Ichibeinion, 
son of one of the retainers of the Daiviyo of Kokura, who 
was born in 1798. His character was simple and studious, 
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and, retiring from active service in the household of the 
Daimyo in 1841, he gave himself up to a religious life until 
his death on October 12th, 1877. When he began his reli¬ 
gious work he claimed to have attained to a direct know¬ 
ledge of the Central Truth of all religion ( inyd-hd ). About 
this time he became acquainted with a woman named Shi- 
mamura Mitsu who suffered from a malady apparently in¬ 
curable but whom by his ministrations lie restored to health. 
She eventually became the disciple of Yanagita and with 
him carried on a regular propaganda of their religion. A 
great temple was built at Kokura ns an abiding centre for 
the faith and after Yanagita''s death, Shimamura, then an old 
woman, repaired to Tokyo to spread her doctrines. 

The doctrines of the Remmon Kyo are not committed to 
paper. The name " Lotus Gate teaching " is applied to the 
sect, which claims, to be a purified Shinto, because as the 
Lotus rooted in mud attains to a spotless purity, so the faith 
of the Lotus Gate following attains to purity in the midst of 
an evil world. Myo/to Santa is the god of the Remmon Kyo. 

Mr. Lloyd then quoted from some articles which appeared 
some years ago in the Yorosu C/toho giving a history of the 
development of the sect and bringing charges of immorality 
and other evil deeds against its adherents. Yanagita origi¬ 
nally belonged to a branch of the Nichiren sect of Buddhists. 
The teachers of the Remmon Kyo, from Shimamura Mitsu 
downwards, have been ignorant persons whose ignorance is 
not counterbalanced by superior sanctity. The sale of charms 
is a great source of profit to the sect. Prayer should 
always be made through a priest and there are fixed charges 
for priestly intercession. 

It would be interesting to find out whether Yanagita had 
any access to Christian teaching. The one deity Ji no 
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myoho, represented by the trinity of Shinto deities, the 
Zoka Sanshin, the incarnation of My oho in Shimaniura, the 
communication of the " divine body ” to the believer in an 
amulet, the affusion of water in the fuki mien ceremony 
and the ceremony of " receiving the holy breath " from 
Shimaniura, all lead one to the conclusion that possibly 
Yanagita during his researches in his lord’s library at 
Kokura in Kiushu, may have come across some book of 
Christian teaching which lie knew how to manipulate for 
his own purposes. 

Mr. Greene, after expressing his great interest in Mr- 
Lloyd's pai>er, the result of quite independent investigation, 
went on to read certain supplementary notes dealing with 
the same subject. First of all lie indicated the sources from 
which he had drawn his information. They were:— 

(1) Nos. n-19 and 21-26 of the l'usho, Universal Light, 
a small monthly magazine of some twenty-four pages. 

(2) Nos. 1 to 3 and 30-33 of the Kyokai, Ocean of Teach¬ 
ing. This is the same magazine as the above though under 
a different name. After No. 3 was published the Nos. 
were changed to correspond with those of the l'usho, so 
that what would have been No. 4 of the Kyokai, became 
No. 30 of the whole series. 

(3) JusliJuichi Kyokai, Eleven Irregular .Sects. This is 
a Buddhist publication written to antagonise such sects as the 
Rennnon Kyokai, Tenri Kyokai, etc. In spite of its name, it 
deals with some nineteen sects, and covers about 280 pages. 

(4) Remtno. This is a small tract of seventy-five pages 
written to refute the charges brought by the Yorozu Chohid , 
to which Mr. Lloyd has referred. 

(5) Rikugo Zasshi, No. 27 (October, 1900), an article 
entitled “ The Founder of the Remmon Kyokai, and her 
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Doctrines” by Tokusaburo Hachihama, the author of 
“ Superstitious Japan." This is based on the foregoing and 
embraces little if any new matter. Mr. Greene indicated 
his indebtedness to Mr. Hachihama in the preparation of 
these notes, and then passed on to relate the story of 
Shimamura Mitsu, the founder of the sect, for in spite of 
her obligations to Yanagita, which Mr. Lloyd has pointed 
out, she claims that title for herself. 

Shimamura Mitsuko was born in 1831 in the village of 
Yoshika, Toyoura District, Yamaguchi Prefecture, accord¬ 
ing to the modern political nomenclature. Her father was 
a farmer named Umcmoto Rinzo. Although the second 
daughter, she was the favorite of the household and was 
selected as the heiress of the family. When she had rea¬ 
ched the age of fourteen, the son of a fishermen living in an 
adjoining village was adopted as her husband. So bright 
was she that her father called her his "divine child” and 
sought suitable teachers for her, but she was not interested 
in books. Her main thoughts seemed engrossed in her 
sewing and other house-wifely duties. Still, it is reported 
that whenever she met cither Shinto or Buddhist priests she 
plied them with questions which showed how anxious she 
was to learn the deepest mysteries of their respective faiths. 

After a few years her husband was retransferred to his 
own family, that he might become the successor of his 
lather. This of course involved his divorce from Mitsuko, 
which seems to have been acquiesced in because it opened 
a path out into the world. Some of the opponents of the 
Rcmmon Kyokwai say that she went about this time to 
Shimonoseki and led an unsavory life there in connection 
with a company of rice speculators, to whom she acted the 
part of a clairvoyant. Afterwards she drifted across the 
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straits and became an inmate of a Samurai family of Koku- 
ra, Kyushu, until, through the mediation of the head of this 
family, she became the wife of one Shimomura Otokichi, a 
dealer in rice, who had won the favour of I-ord Ogasawara 
of the Kokura clan. 

Unhappily in 1852 Mitsuko became sadly rheumatic, an 
almost helpless cripple in fact. At this juncture she ap¬ 
plied to Ynnagita, who had gained quite a reputation for 
his skill in treating similar disorders. At the first interview 
the shrunken cords of her neck and limbs were relaxed. 
This evidence of her sturdy faith seem to have convinced 
Yanagita that she was worthy to be the herald of the new 

faith. 

In the work of propagation she made large use of 
gatherings of the young of both sexes, and thus incurred the 
suspicion of the authorities. Her opjxments claim that she 
was once at least imprisoned for disorderly conduct, but 
her friends say that though subjected to a strict examina¬ 
tion by the police, she was acquitted ;but it is said that even 
Yanagita withdrew his confidence for a time, though even¬ 
tually she gave such proof of divine wisdom, as to set his 
suspicions at rest. 

It is plain that this sect had its source in the Nichiren 
sect of Buddhism, though after it had been received into 
the Shinto fold, the .attempt was made to deny its relation¬ 
ship to any form of Buddhism. Still, old habits were too 
strong to be easily overcome, and Mitsuko in one of her 
addresses asserted that she was the reincarnation of Nichiren 
himself. The special claim made by the preachers of 
this sect is that diseases, whatever their nature, are 
healed summarily in response to prayer. On the ethical 
side, the teaching of the sect is essentially the popu- 
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Iariscd Confucianism of the Shingaku and Kyuo D 5 wa. 

Mr. Greene gave an account of several alleged miracles 
wrought as a result of the prayers of the faithful. The 
most impressive of these was the ease of a poor lunatic in 
Osaka, who was instantly cured after many years of 
torment to herself and wretchedness to her family. 

It seems strange to find in the chief temple of a sect 
representing so much crudeness and superstition, gas 
fixtures and a telephone, and to sec in its magazine an 
elusive point in theology illustrated by the action of 
sulphuric acid upon ammonia. This association with the 
conveniences of modern life with all their rationalising ten¬ 
dencies suggests an early decay. Such superstition as this 
sect involves cannot long withstand the common school and 
the public press. 

" Sumivoshi Monogatari. ” 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was 
held at the Parish Puddings, No. 54 Tsukiji, on Wednes¬ 
day, June 26, at 4 p.m., the Rev. I). C. Greene, D.D., 
President, being in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 

The Chairman announced that the papers which would 
be brought before the meeting were a translation of the 
“ Sumiyoshi Monogatari,” by Harold Parlett, Esq., and 
a translation from Dazai’s works, of which the subject 
was " Sais/ri," or Worship, by R. J. Kirby, Esq. 

In the first place he called the attention of the meeting 
to Mr. Parlett's paper. 

Mr. Parlett proceeded to give a brief resume of the story 
contained in the “ Sumiyoshi Monogatari," reading at the 
same time various passages from his translation. 
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The plot is briefly as follows. In ancient days there 
lived at Kyoto a Chunagon. This man has two mistresses, 
of one of whom he is so passionately enamoured that he 
takes her openly to wife. In course of time she bears 
him a daughter, the heroine of the story, who grows up 
a maiden of surpassing beauty. Unfortunately while she 
is si ill a child, her mother dies leaving her to the sole 
care of an old nurse : for the Chunagon, immediately after 
the expiration of the i>eriod of mourning, marries his other 
mistress. This latter, the “ villain " of the story, has two 
daughters of her own, step-sisters of the Himegimi with 
whom the father would fain have the latter live, were it 
not that he is afraid lest the step-mother should ill-treat 
her. Kventually, however, being overcome by the lone¬ 
liness of the Himegimi, In: brings her to his own house, 
where all goes well, till the damsel grows up and the 
rumour of her beauty reaches the cars of a young General, 
the son of one of the Ministers of State. I le is so fascinated 
by the description of her that he determines to win her, 
and, to this purpose enlists the services of a man who 
had once been in the household of the Mimcgimi’s mother. 
All the General's efforts to get the maiden to reply to his 
love-letters are, however, unavailing, and things are in 
this pass, when the story comes to the ears of the step¬ 
mother, who is jealous of her stepdaughter and easily 
persuades the General's messenger to carry the letters 
intended for the Himegimi to her own daughter, and 
to pretend that the latter is the lady of the General’s 
desire. The ruse succeeds for a time, and the lover, 
though not as enthusiastic over the beauty of the 
maiden as he thinks he ought to lx, is fairly satisfied. 
At last he discovers that he has been deceived and is 
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thereupon plunged into such grief that he wants to depart 
this life. The recollection of the fact, however, that the 
Himegimi is still there to be won inspires him with fresh 
courage and he renews his endeavours to gain her affec¬ 
tions, but always without success. While this is hap¬ 
pening on the one side, the Chunagon on the other is 
busy trying to introduce his daughter into the household 
of the Mikado, to the infinite disgust of the stepmother, 
who, after consulting with a wicked nurse in her service, 
essays to bring her husband’s plans to nought by telling 
him that his daughter is paramour of a low-born priest. 
The Chunagon at first refuses to believe her story, but, 
when she actually shows him a villainous looking person 
emerging from his daughter’s apartments, he is forced to 
admit that appearances arc so strong against her that he 
can no longer think of sending the maiden to the Palace. 
Nevertheless he determines that she shall be married to 
a person of suitable rank. Such an one is soon found 
and the step-mother is informed by her husband of his 
new decision. Outwardly she is careful to simulate in¬ 
tense joy: inwardly she fumes with rage and envy, and 
at once sets to work, with the aid of her accomplice, to 
frustrate her husband’s wishes. The two decide that the 
only thing to do is to wed the damsel secretly to the 
brother of the wicked nurse, a hideous old man. Unfor¬ 
tunately for them a servant in the step-mother’s household 
overhears the plot and reveals it to Jiju and her mistress, 
with the result that the two unfortunate girls flee for pro¬ 
tection to the house of a nun, once in the service of the 
Himcgimi’s mother, and now living at Sumiyoshi. Here 
they live for two years, being eventually discovered by the 
love-sick general. When he first appears at their place 
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of refuge the Himegimi is disposed to treat him coldly, 
but she is dissuaded from this by the nun. A few days 
elapse and then the Himegimi returns to Kyoto with the 
general, whom she has in the meantime married, but 
years pass before she reveals to the sorrowing Chunagon 
that she is his long-lost daughter. At the last all the 
good arc rewarded and the wicked duly punished, both 
the step-mother and her accomplice dying in miserable 
poverty. 

I)r. Greene thanked Mr. Parlett for his most interesting 
paper. Such papers formed useful contributions to the 
study of ethnic psychology. The best thanks of the 
Society were due to Mr. Parlett for his translation of the 
“ Sumiyoshi Monogatari." 

The Rev. A. Lloyd then read a paper by Mr. Kirby, 
which was u translation of Oazai's Saishi." 

Saisiii. 

The word translated here as " Worship" is expressed 
by the Chinese character used for the Japanese word 
“ Matsuri.” According to Williams it is composed of the 
radical “ Shi ” “ to declare," with the contracted characters 
" Shu ” “ hand " and “ Niku " “ flesh," and means “ sacri¬ 
fice," and jfiC also read “ Matsuri," to sacrifice to the 
departed. The paper I now present to you is a further 
translation from the Political Economy of Dazai Jun, who 
lived 220 years ago. Worship is the worshipping of other 
Gods and Ancestral Worship % jffl ? ft t*. It is 

written in the Saden that the most imjjortant factors of 
a country arc its Worship jgj and Fighting men ?£. If 
there arc Gods there must bo worship, and if there 
arc fighting men there must be soldiers. These two arc 
of the utmost importance to a country. 
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The Emperor worships Heaven and Earth, the famous 
Mountains and Rivers of the earth and the Gods of the 
Soil and Harvest. Princes worship the Gods of the 
Soil and Harvest, and the famous Rivers and Mountains 
of the country. Great men worship the five Shi j|i(J (Gods). 
The Gods of the Soil are the Sha j|fc. The Gods of the 
Harvest arc those Gods of the five cereals. The five 
Shi jfili are the Gods of the House J 3 , of the Furnace 
■fe, of the Gate |'‘J, of the Roads ff, and of the House¬ 
hold Garden. 

The soil produces all things and nourishes mankind, and 
in consequence of this our people are now happily alive. 
Of the five powers I f the good ft of the soil is the 
widest reaching, and to repay this good the Gods of the 
Soil arc worshipped in some countries, but not in Japan. 
This is a mistake. In China travellers worship the Sodo 
on leaving the gates, so is the God of the Roads. 
On the departure of troops the Gods of War and Morses 
are worshipped. The God of War is called Shiyu (after 
a rebel 2637 B.C). The God of Horses is the star called 
Tenshi (Heavenly Horses). 

The Kami are Heaven, Earth, Mountains, Rivers, Soil, 
Grain, and the five Ki. The Shin ifti of heaven and Shi 
of earth distinguish between heaven and earth, but 
Kami is the common name. 

The spiritual soul jjii|i of the dead is called Ki j&, and 
this when joined together with ^iji makes the word 
“ soul ” Kishin % jftl. 

In worshipping Kishin the Ceremonial Law must be 
observed very carefully so as to distinguish which Kishin 
ought to be worshipped and which not. 

Those worthy of worship are the ones chosen by the Sages. 
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The Kniperor (Tenshi), being the Lord of the Earth, 
worships all the Kishin of the earth, which have been 
chosen for worship, and these arc called Shiten /fill 
(Lawful Worship). The Princes and those lower worship 
only the Kishin specified by the Kniperor. 

These are called Mcishi j(U (Sjiccificd Gods). None 
but Mcishi ought to be worshipped by the people. 

All Gods have rank. The Tentei (Emperor of Heaven) 
of course is the highest of all. The Sun, Moon and 
Stars are all Gods of heaven and are above rank. All 
Gods of the earth conic below the Tenshi (Emperor) and 
their rank can therefore be classified. 

It is said in the I-aw of the Former Kings that the 
live Peaks ranked the same as the three Dukes £*, and 
the four Rivers as the several Princes The five Peaks 
were Jotai, Nanko, Seikua, Ilokkuko and Chusu. These 
are the five most noble mountains of the earth and ranked 
with the three Dukes. The four Rivers arc Ko, Ka, Wai, 
and Sai. Of Rivers these are the four most noble, and 
ranked with the different Princes. The Ko (Princes) were 
one rank below the Ko (Dukes). It can thus be seen that 
in addition to the five Peaks and four Rivers there were 
no Gods equal to the three Dukes and several Princes. 
Thus rank is no light thing. 

To fear 1 leaven and grieve for man is a prince's part. 
It is too difficult a thing for the ordinary student to 
understand. In all worship there must be a head. All 
important worship the Emiwror or Princes must perform 
themselves. At these times the Emperor or Prince are 
the heads. The inferior forms of worship may be entrusted 
to retainers and Proxies. The person who acts for the 
lord is then the chief worshipper. Those in the service 
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of Kishin (Spirits) arc called (Fushiki), l’ricsts and Priest¬ 
esses. The Kannagi are what arc now known as Miko. 
When speaking of l'u and Shiku, the former is a woman 
and the latter a man. The Shiku is the present Negi 
and the word means Plafuri (Brinkley gives Hafuri as 
" An official of a Shinto Shrine). Those ordinarily called 
Kannushi and Guji are the same as these. From the 
middle ages Bozu have existed, these are at present called 
Bettsuto )jlj & by the vulgar. Bettsuto and Shiku arc the 
same. Both arc in the service of the spirits, but are not 
chiefs of worship. The uneducated are not aware of this. 
To think that the Chiefs of Worship arc the same as the 
Bettsuto and Kannushi is to fall into error. Then again 
the Shinshu (written with the same Chinese characters 
as Kannushi) is the Spirit’s true body; it is sometimes 
made of stone or wood. It is similar to the Ihai (rank 
tablet), but it is not the same thing. It is what the 
vulgar call Shintai (the Spirit's Body). In Japan Shu 
(Lords) of stone and wood arc not made. The Nusa is 
made of paj>cr, and it is the common custom of Japan to 
call this the Spirit’s Body. This is the Shinshu. To call 
the Shiku by the word "Kannushi" is an error. Nearly 
all Shinrci (Spirit Souls) are placed in Byo or Shi (Shrines). 
The meaning of a Byo is Miya, and of Shi Yashiro, but 
really they arc both the same. In China the Shrines of 
the Five Peaks, and Four Rivers are called both Byo jftj 
and Shi fjj]. 

The Shrines where the souls of Sages, Princes, Dutiful 
Retainers, Iionest Samurai, True Women, and Chaste 
Wives, etc., are worshipped are called Shi. The two 
names are joined together and the Shrines called Shibyo. 

At present the restrictions against Tenshukyo (Christian- 
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ity) arc very strict. All without distinction, high and low 
must by law honour Buddhism, and thus they think that 
only Buddhist rites for mourning and worship ought to 
be observed, and so they look upon the teaching of the 
Sages of the Middle Kingdom as one and the same with 
Christianity and therefore to be prohibited. And this 
idea that every thing ought to be left to Buddhism was 
acted on. This was a mistake of the j>eoplc. The pro¬ 
hibition of Christianity is for the best interest of the 
country. But how is it that the teachings of the sages 
have been confounded with it? 

But at present as a proof that one does not believe in 
Christianity, it is the law of the country that Buddhism 
must be worshipped, therefore, if not every year, at least 
once in three or five years, it is necessary to go to a 
Buddhist temple and worship, or to send for a Buddhist 
priest and have the worship carried out. 

In worshipping ancestors and parents, the Shinshu and 
Shinhai are used. The Shinshu is the dead person's true 
body, or shade image, and the Shinhai is the tablet on 
which is written the whereabouts of the dead person's 
Shinrei (soul). Though both are made of wood, the 
meaning and law with regard to them is quite different. 
On the Shinshu the name of the dead is written, on the 
Shinhai is written the Shini (spiritual rank). The Shin¬ 
hai is also called Shinhan (spirit board). This is what 
is called the “ Ihai" by people of to-day. The Taifu 
and those of higher rank having Sobyo (ancestral shrines) 
and Shido (worshipping halls) should erect Shinshu, those 
having no Shido ought to erect only Shinhai, and not 
Shinshu. The reason is that the Shinshu being the real 
body of the dead person is the dwelling place of the 
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soul. There is usually some one guarding it, so that in 
the event of fire, floods or other catastrophes it can be 
moved to some other place, the crime of allowing it to 
be carried away accidentally by flood or burnt by fire is 
just the same crime as injuring the body of a relation. 
The Shinhai only shews the rank, and is of no great im¬ 
portance to the soul, and should it be accidentally burnt 
or swept away no crime of injuring the body of a rela¬ 
tion has been committed. In Ycddo, where fire is speci¬ 
ally dangerous, many samurai and Taifu live only as 
lodgers and even the rich cannot erect Shinshu. Amongst 
the vulgar of to-day it is thought that the Shinshu and 
Iliai are one and the same thing. Even scholars through 
not thinking, get the terms of Shu and Hai mixed. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Kirby for preparing the 
paper which, in his opinion, was of value to the Society. 


Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting was held at the Parish Buildings, 
54, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, Dec. iSth, at 4 p.m., 
Dr. D. C. Greene, President, being in the Chair. 

Tlie minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 

The business of the annual meeting was first disposed 
of. Tnc Secretary read the annual report. 

Report of the Council.—Session, 1901. 

There is little to record regarding the past session. 

Two general meetings were held during the year at 
which the following papers were read:— 

Remmon Kyokwai, by Rev. A. Lloyd. 

Rcmmon Kyokwai (Supplementary), Rev. D. C. 

Greene, D. D. 
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Translation of “Sumiyoshi Monogatari," by Harold 
Parlett, Ksq. 

Translation of “ Saishi," Dazai, by R. J. Kirby, Esq* 
Another translation from Dazai by Mr. Kirby and 
“ Sonic Tales from the Uji Shin Monogatari, by Mr. S. 
Ballard were read at the last annual meeting. It is 
hojied that more papers will be received, in 1902. 

Eighteen new names have been added to the list of 
members and eleven members have resigned and three 
died. The Council express their deep regret at the death 
of the Rev. \V. J. White, who for so many years took 
an active interest in the affairs of the Society. 

The Treasurer’s report was then presented. 

Tiik Honorary Tkkasukick in Account with tiik 
Asiatic S«k:if.tv of Javan.—Skssiox op 1901. 


Du. 

To 1 Valance from last year. 74X.20 

To Subscriptions and entrance fees . 1,059.79 

To Sale of Transactions. 1,128.48 

Interest . 38.21 

2 , 974-68 

Cr. 

By Rent. 108.00 

By Printing. 125.60 

By Insurance . 100.00 

By Postage. 35-26 

By Assistant Librarian's Salary . 50.00 

By Caretaker . 9 -°° 

By Case to hold correspondence . 7.50 

By Miscellaneous . . 9 ° 
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Dec. 12. By Balance . 2,546.42 

2,974.68 

Statement ov Balance. 


Mitsu Bishi Goshi Kwaislia . 1,436.56 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. Corp.... 1,109.86 

2,546.42 


Harold G. Parlett, Hon. Treasurer. 

Examined and compared with vouchers and found 
correct. 


Richard J. Kiruv, Auditor. 


Librarian's Report. 

For the year 1901. 

The Sale of Transactions during the year have amount¬ 
ed to 687.21 yen\ during the last half of the year 1900 
they amounted to only yen 166.83. The increasing de¬ 
mand is gratifying. 

The Stock in hand is given on the sheet annexed. It 
is my duty to point out that the stock of some numbers 
has run very low. Of vol. 3 part i. we have only 25 
copies left; of vol. 8, part i. only 14; of vol. 8, part ii. 
only 24. 

The list of Exchanges remains vciy much the same 
as in previous years, and have I believe all been received; 
but I have no accurate record except for the few months 
that I have been in office. 

Vol. 28 has been published and distributed: the first 
part of vol. 29 is rapidly approaching completion, and 
should be in the hands of members by the end of the 
year. 
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It has occurred to me that a quarterly bibliographical 
Report of new books appearing in Japan, together with 
a short description in English of their contents, might Ik* 
of considerable value to students of things Japanese Ixith 
in this country and at home; and that the publication ot 
such a Report would add very much to the value of the 
work done by the Society. As I have many dealings 
with Japanese publishers and booksellers, I think I can 
collect the material, and I shall be very glad to under¬ 
take it for the Society if the Council will authoii/.e me 
to do so. 

Artmir Lloyd. 

Dee. 18 , tyor. 


Corseti. for 1901-0:. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
Council f,.r the ensuing year:— 

Rev. I). C. Greene, D.D., President 

Rev. A. I.loyd, Vice-President and Librarian. 

J. I'. Lowder, Ksq., Vice-President (Yokohama). 

Arthur Hyde Lay. Ksq., Corresponding Secretary. 

Rev. K. S. Hooth, Corresponding Secretary (Yokohama). 

Harold G. Parlett, Ksq., Treasurer. 

Members of Council:—R. II. Chamberlain, Ksq., R. S. 
Miller, Ksq., R. Masujima, Ksq., R. J. Kirby, Ksq., Pro¬ 
fessor C. S. Griffin, Professor K. II. Vickers, Professor K. 
\V. Clement, Dr. D. MacDonald, Rev. A. I\ King, Pro¬ 
fessor J. T. Swift. 

An I.NTKKKSTlNli I'AI'HR. 

l)r. Gkkeni:, after asking Prof. Clement to take the 
chair, read a portion of a translation of the I lyo-chu-ori- 
taka-shiba-no-ki, prepared for the Society by the Rev. 
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Geo. Win. Knox, D.D., formerly one of its Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents, but at present Professor of Comparative Religion 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. The 
following is a brief resume of I)r. Knox’s introduction to 
his translation. 

The Hyo-chu-ori-taka-shiba-no-ki, to which Dr. Knox 
gives the secondary title, "the Autobiography of Arai 
Iiakuseki” was written, apparently, with the sole view 
of leaving to the children of the author an account of 
his early life and his experiences at the court of the 
Shogun. It was preserved in manuscript for many years 
but not long since was published in printed form. 

This work includes a fairly complete account of Arai’s 
family, youth, education, early struggles and later success. 
It is especially valuable for the vivid picture it gives of 
life in Old Japan, and that not merely in the circle in 
which he personally moved, for the narrative affords many 
glimpses into other and remote circles. 

Arai was from an unfortnnate family and only after 
much labor did he surmount his early difficulties and 
become the official scholar to the Shogun himself. While 
without formal authority he was the confidential adviser 
of the Shogun and through him ruled the empire. 

Three ideas appear to have governed him:—(l) The 
reformation of abuses; (2) the reformation of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Shogun’s court; and (3) the exal¬ 
tation of the Shogun’s power. The reminiscences of 
Arai’s public life have to do with the period occupied by 
the sixth and seventh Shoguns. 

The fifth Shogun was a strict and superstitious Budd¬ 
hist and a great patron of Chinese philosophy. He 
lectured upon the Daigaku to daimyo and priests and 
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greatly stimulated learning; but unhappily, in his later 
years certainly, he seems to have given himself up to a 
life of profligacy which was associated with great corrup¬ 
tion among the officials of all grades. In his efforts to 
protect the lower animals, the Shogun lost all sense of 
proportion, and injuries inflicted u|>on dogs, cats, or birds, 
even by accident, were punished with great severity—by 
banishment, imprisonment or even in some cases with 
death. Doctors of high rank accompanied by six atten¬ 
dants visited sick dogs. 

The coinage was frequently debased, daimyo were 
transferred from one fief to another for the sake of extor¬ 
tion, and taxes were greatly increased. A tax of three 
bu on each house was levied for the benefit of the dogs. 

A Japanese historian says, the fact that such abuses did 
not lead to a rebellion was owing to the transmitted 
virtue of the Tokugawa family. It was to bring back the 
Government to the old standards that Arai devoted his 
life. He was a Confucianist of the orthodox school of 
Chu-hi, and with the intensity of a Puritan he strenuous¬ 
ly sought to carry out the Confucian theory in public and 
private life. He studied the ancient classics reverently 
and adopted them as his rule of life. VVc can understand 
Arai's conduct only when we think of him not as a 
politician or statesman, but as a moralist whose theories 
of law and government were rendered sacred by the 
solemn sanctions of religion. 

He carried the same zeal into his work of reforming 
the rites and ceremonies of the Court;—indeed, to his 
mind such matters had a direct bearing upon the welfare 
of the State. In some cases it is manifest that they were 
the outward sign of purpose to conserve the dignity of 
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his master, especially in his relations to the King of Korea. 

Some have appeared to see in these efforts an indica¬ 
tion of disloyalty to the Imperial family, but a careful 
reading of the autobiography does not support tin's view. 
While quite possibly not a model of virtue in all respects, 
he deserves a high place among the worthies of old 
Japan. If judged by Occidental standards, Dr. Knox 
thinks it would be easier to find Kur<>i>ean statesmen of 
his century who were his inferiors than to find those who 
surpassed him in righteousness and fidelity to principle. 

His interview with Pore Sidotti (see the Chrysanthemum, 
Vol. ii, pp. 390 ff. and Trans. As. Soc. ix pt. ii.) and his 
recommendations to the Shogun in behalf of the im¬ 
prisoned missionary, show at least an unusual ability to 
take fair-minded views of men and things. 

In addition to Dr. Knox’s introduction, Mr. Greene 
read the larger part of the reminiscences which deal with 
Arai's family and his early life. These were of great 
interest both in themselves and as illustrations of life in 
Jaixm during the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

It is proposed to read selections from the remainder 
of the autobiography at the next meeting of the Society. 
These selections will for the most part illustrate Arai's 
duties as official adviser to the Shogun. These duties 
were of the most varied character and brought him into 
contact with many departments of the Government, and 
the incidents he relates exhibit widely differing phases of 
social life. 

Mr. Paklktt expressed his appreciation of the paper 
which he had been able to read through. It was one of 
the most interesting he had read and gave 011c a glimpse 
into the old Jaj>an as it really was. 
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Professor Clkmknt said the thanks of the Society were 
due both to Dr. Knox for his most interesting contribu¬ 
tion and to Dr. Greene for kindly consenting to read it. 






CATALOGUE 

01 ' 

JAPANESE BOOKS PUBLISHED 

JANUARY—JUNK 1902. 

The Librarian wUlici* In inform incml>cr» of the Society not 
living in Tokyo that he will Itc glad to awiit them in procuring 
any of lhc.sc l*nok«. AIho, that he will lie willing to make 
arrangement* with Student* to have translations marie for 
manlier* at moderate charges. 

Arlilrcss: Kiv. A. I.Uivn, $(>, T-mklJI, Tokyo. 


1 . ART. 

lichen gwadan, A collection of Heisen’s opinions 

about paintings. Publisher H faffc SanshtxlO. Price 
60 sen. 

Hungei ronshu, By .hfflift Uyeda Bin. A col¬ 

lection of essays on various subjects connected with 
athletics, literature, and arts. Publisher Kin- 

kodo. 

Gaho zcnshfi, Vol. I. This book contains Gahd 

(an artist’s) drawings copied from the original. Publisher 
Nippon bijitsuin. Price 60 sen. 

Ilokushin Kembunroku, 4 bWA sketch book on 
North China. Publisher Kimura Kumcichi. 

Not for sale. 

Nippon kwaiga shi, II ^^25 it A history of Japanese 
drawing. Publisher Kinkddo. Price 70 sen. 



2 Catalogue of Japanese Books Mlishcd. 

II. BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Jo no na nanshu, lliW&dfll Yamazaki Tada- 

ka/.u. A description of the Elder Saigo’s character as 
man of heart. Publisher — Hifumikwan. 

Kinsei Zenrin Genkoroku, By 

Mori Daikyo. A collection of short notices of famous 
priests of the Zen-sects. 

Shigi (Tokugawa Iyeyasu jiseki), ill (flflUlISjUfellllft) 
A l>ook on the origin of the Tokugawa Family by Mura- 
oka Soichiro. Publisher Minyusha. Price 25 

ten. 

Yuri Kosei, |Ilfl]£jT. By Hoga Yaichi. A 

life of Viscouot Yuri, a prominent figure at the time of 
the restoration. Publisher Aid Ynwo. 


III.. EDUCATION. 

Bunk wan futsu oyobi saibansho shoki shiken mondai toan, 
xssmmm ,■? Ewima Answers to ex¬ 
amination questions for the applicants for civil offices 
and clerkships of court. Publisher Shimizu 

shoten. Price 70 sen. 

Butsurigaku keisanho kaisetsu, Vol. I 

and II. By ilii FHip/ and Ikeda Kiyoshi and 

Kondo Scijiro. A book on physics. Publisher 
J}i Takaoka shoten. Price 40 sen. (per Vol.) 

Chugaku shinshiki bengaku yoketsu, 

Hints on study for the students of the Chugakko. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. 

Ddbutsu no hanashi, Stories of Animals. Pub¬ 

lisher E£ffc Minyusha. 
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Kigo ,'kcnkyu ho, A book on the art of 

studying the English language. Hy Henry Sato. Pub¬ 
lisher Bunseisha. Price 18 sen. 

Iii-wa Sugaku shinjiten, A new English 

Japanese dictionary of mathematical terms. Publisher 
Okazaki shoten. Price 1 yen. 

Gakusei dokushoho, Hints on reading. Pub¬ 

lisher -XW, Daigakukwan. 

Keizaigaku ko yd, |g£FJP#|]& By 'UNlSiZ. Hr. Amano 
Tameyuki. A book on the principles of the science of 
economy. Publisher Jfc ft IS ^ ff ffi ft Toyo Keizai 
Shimposhn. Price 90 sen. 

Kenbikyo shiyoho, MWtoVim ^ OJ 
Toyama and Hoga. How to use a miscroscoj e. Pub¬ 
lisher HJj&'YC Meibundo. Price 30 sen. 

Kokumin dokuhon, A Citizen Reader f.»r higher 

elementary schools. Publisher MfitfcftjU: Kokumin- 
kyoikusha. Price 30 sen. 

Kwagaku keisanho kaisetsu, ittyUftikMilfc By Till®?# 
and Ikeda Kiyoshi and Kondo aeijiro. A 

book on chemistry. Publisher |X] Takaoka shoten. 
Price 40 sen. 

Kyoiku shogen, Hy fill Tokutomi I- 

ichiro. A collection of the author’s opinions about 
education in its practical and theoretic side. Publisher 
Minyu sha. 

Ncsfield dai san Eibunten kogiroku, * x 7 A — A* KftH 
A note on Nesfield’s Grammar Vol. III. 
Hy Jiro Nagura. Publisher Uehara shoten. 

Price 30 sen. 

Saishin keizaigaku, Hy Shima- 

mura Kozaburo. A book on political economy, the 
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newest theories collected. Publisher 
Jitsugyd no Nipponsha. JVicc 90 ssn. 

Shakaiteki Kyoiku saku, % »WEH 

Takahashi Masakuma. Essays on social education. 
Shoto nogyokwa kyojuhd, % WW 

Yokoi Jikoi. On the teaching of elementary agricul¬ 
ture to the students of the Chugakko. 

Suido no maki, By Ishii Kendo. A 

book for boys giving a short account of water, its physical 
history and uses. Publisher Hakubun-Kwan. 

Price 15 sen. 

Tetsugaku shiyo, By $£SFfjlJ- Hadano Sci- 

iclii. A short history of philosophy. Publisher -fz 0 4 ^ 
Dainihon Jusho Kabushikikwaisha. 

Tokyo Yugaku annai, ‘AXClWSft A guide to students 
who wish to study in Tokyo. Publisher 
Naigwai Shuppan Kyokwai. Price 15 sen. 


IV. ETHICS AND RELIGION. 

Aa baiinkoku, By Masaoka Geiyo. 

An Essay on the fatal condition of Japan where prostitu¬ 
tion is so much prevailing. Publisher MMfc Shinsci- 
sha. Price 25 sen. 

Bushido, by ill Yamaoka Tesshu. On 

Japanese chivalry. 

Bushido no josci, By JillftjS;i£ Kawasaki 

Yasutami. A book on women’s virtue as it was trained 
in the feudal age. 

Dankigairoku, By 3*111 Sato Masakuni. 
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An essay on the moral culture of youth, Publisher 5 |£l|l 
1 fy. fi Gunji-kyoikukwai. 

Dokugaku jishii no michi, A\vay of private 

study and self culture. Publisher IJHMflil: Kaitakusha. 
Price 22 sen. 

Dokusho to seiai, tMHF ^ WW? By ft* 4 * 1 $ Yoshimoto Jo. 
On reading and meditation. Publisher Kyb- 

kan bunsd. Price 25 sen. 

lutki komei torn no maki, By ^JllJElfl 

Okawa Shoji. A book on the secrets of success. 
Publisher H 4 *®i!#J 8 i: Nippon keizaisha. Price 30 sen. 

Gakusci funkiroku, By IttJiKft Seki Roko. 

An instruction written for young students. Publisher 
MftftflF/S Okazaki shoten. Price 20 sen. 

Gwaikoku shojo kagarni, A collection of 

stories about pattern girls in foreign countries. By 'p* 
HlSftY* Shimoda Uta ko. Publisher Ilakubun- 

kwan. 

Kcisei liogcn, V A collection of the late Tokusuke 

Nakai’s essays. Publisher ’Ufaffi Sanshodo. Price 40 
sen. 

Kinsci muscifu shugi, A book on modern 

anarchism. Publisher JiCft Tokyo Semmon 

Gakko. Price 1 yen. 

Kirisuto ronshu, 3 ft Jfc A collection of various opinions 
on Christ. Publisher Kciscisha. Price 25 sen. 

Konrei chiyo kagami, »*-fK**\* By 

Ishii Taijiro. On marriage Ceremonies. Publisher J#il| 
^ Suzandd. 

Nihon ddtoku sosho, IlifcStttfilJE# By JEASiH Adachi 
Ritsuyen. A reproduction of the books on morals 
written in the Tokugawa age. They are elementary. 
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practical, and easy in style. Publisher Kwai- 

hatsusha. Price 50 sen. 

Nippon shukyo fiizokuslu, By 

W» K ito Kumaiehird. A description of the religious 
customs of the country. 

Nippon telsugaku yoron, By MWnkty. 

Arima Sukemasa. Philosophy in Japan: Buddhism, 
Confucianism Shintoism and Taoism. Publisher jfc'fctj'fiYf 
Koyukwan. Price 90 sen. 

Kisshi Shokwan), By Tsukumi Kcs- 

son. An instruction for youth. Publisher 
ft Naigwai Shuppan kyokwai. Price 20. 

Sanmeika Bukkyo Knzctsushu, H fj % M ffc fpt A 
collection of sermons and speeches made by three emi¬ 
nent preachers—Shimaji Mokurai, Nanjo Bunyii, Ogirusu 
KochS. Publisher iKat#Bo Kend 5 shoin. Price 25 sen. 

Seikoron, J&jJjJifir By Tsukakoshi Yoshitaro. 

Mow to attain success in the world. Publisher 
Minyusha. 

Seincn no shigyo to jumbi, ff 2 Wi By HIJU^C 

Tagawa Daikichiro. An essay on young men’s 
rising in the world and preparation thereof. Publisher 
Bunscidd. 

Seikai ittoki, By ffl&igfoli Kev. Shaku S6- 

kwatsu. 

Seincn risshin roku, By lUlfft^llj Yamaji 

Aizan. 'Jo show to the young how they arc to live in 
the world. Publisher Minyusha. Price 20 sen. 

Shinkwan onusa oyobi koyomi mondai, 

By Yi ftWiH Takcuchi Kusuzo. On the corrupt customs 
of Shinto priests and the almanac published by them. 
Publisher JP.iJftjpl Scironsha. Price 35 sen. 
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Shito Poro, A life of Apostle Paul by Miyakawa 

Misaku. Publisher <#/ft!jii|; Kciscisha. Price 35 sen. 

Shunton no ishin, By Tanaka Chi- 

gaku. An essay on the necessity of a religious reform¬ 
ation. Publisher Ydzan shishivvobunko. 

Shfiyo sciwa, A collection of stories on self¬ 
culture by Kato Totsudo. Publisher Kyumeisha. 

Price 25 sen. 


V. FICTION. 

Hakon token, By JJT’-fJ’Jfci r Kimotsuke Kenko. 

A collection of naval stories translated from the English. 
Publisher Hflffi SanscidO. 

Hnyariuta, By /JKosugi Tengwai. A 

novel. Publisher Shun yodd. 

Kenkyo zokuhen A translation front the original 

English. Publisher $$£ Tokyodo. 

Kichinyado, By Harada Tofu. On the 

dark side of Society. 

Kisha no tabi, fci|i 0 ,&fc By Yanagawa Shunyo. 

A fairy tale. 

Kyokun showa, By Kubo Tenzui. 

This is a collection of the fables of I-casing translated 
into Japanese for home reading and study. Publisher 
Seikokwan. 

Sanmai tsuzuki, H Wltii By Idzumi Kyokwa. A 

novel. 

Sekai mushashugyo, By 4 V jl|»M 

Oshikawa Shunro. A juvenile story of Adventures. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. 
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Shiranuhi, By Ontci Shujin. A novel 

in Gembun-itcld stylo showing the struggles of a young 
man. 

Tosa no Chohei monogatari, By 

ffc Kitamura Jukei. Chohei's adventures. Publisher 
Kaihatsusha. Price 16 sen. 

Zenpen Wakaki tsuma, By Kikuchi 

Yuhd. This is a novel of " a young wife." 

Tetsudo no hanashi, Railway Stories. Publisher 

XHM Bunyukwnn. 


VI. LAW. 

Berlin shi gyosei no kiwo oyobi gen/.ai, 

ItityMi: By AOTRftj ^tsuki Ryuji. On the adminis¬ 
tration of the city of Berlin in the past and present. 
Publisher Toshiritsu uliobo. Price I yen. 

Dai Nippon Teikoku Kempo kogi, ^cll^MSC^Atl 
A note on the Constitution of Japan. Publisher 
Saibikwan. Price 30 sen. 

Horitsu kwatsuyo kenri no shicho, 

By Nakajima Motojiro. An essay on the 

application of laws to individual advantage. Publisher 
Kobunsha. Price 65 sen. 

Nippon keisatsu yoron, HBy Nik Matsui 
Shigeru. A book on Japanese police administration. 
Publisher Uliffih Keigansha. Price 50 sen. 

Senkyo hikkei, ^ A guide to the application of 

the Election I-aw. Publisher K^cisl; Minyusha. Price 
20 sen. 
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Shogakko no horikwan, Elementary 

Schools viewed from the principles of law. Publisher |JH 
•j&jfd: Kaihatsusha. Price 25 sen. 

Teikoku roppd fuzoku horei Daishinin hanrei yoslii daizen, 

Pfi1^1 555IffIV 

(.‘no Tac. A collection of the sentences given by the 
Court of Cassation in two volumes. Publisher gfcjfcfl; 
Soibunsha. Price 1.50 yen per vol. 


VII. 1 * 01 %TRY AND LITERATURE. 

Chiri shoka, J&PQJn.'lffc in two volumes. A collection of 
poems on geography. Vol. I. on the geography of 
Japan and Vol. II. on that of other countries. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price <> sen. 

GakusO kanwa, |VJ „fi A collection of cx|x:nences of 
eminent authors. Publisher |l#jfrft‘f SeikOkwan. Price 
25 sen. 

Gcmbun itchi, Jfc Hy Yoshioka Mcisuke. 

A collection of literary models. Publisher >*i p« 5 J 
Yoshioka shoten. Price 25 sen. 

Gembunitchi bunrei No. 4, t \£ - ‘•BcXW W IV lllFn)c$ 
Yamada Rimyo. A collection of literary models. Publi¬ 
sher Shusei kwan. Price 30 sen. 

Gembun itchi omoi no mama, Skl&O) £ l A collec¬ 

tion of literary models by Maeda Sadajiro. Publisher 
Okamoto Igyokwan. Price 25 sen. 

Gembun itchi oyd bunpan, ,\iiC "ffct&i/l) A collection 
of the model compositions after the style of the gembun 
itchi (i. e. uniformity of written and colloquial styles) 
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together with models of letters for daily use. Publisher 
Bunyodo. 

Gembun itchi sakuho shinan, B y 

Sugimoto Muko. A collection of literary models 
Publisher Bunkindo. Price 25 sen. 

Haiku shoshi, By Sato Koroku. A 

short history of short poems (hokku). Publisher 
HJI&t&fT Naigai shuppan kyokwai. 

Henatsuchishu, t>#$ By Sakai Kuragi. 

A satire on the new style of Japanese Poetry. Publisher 
AW#®: Shinscisha. 

Jokcishi, By Onokami Shislul & Kaneko 

Kunen. A collection of lyrical poems by two poets of 
the new style. Publisher ft Shinscisha. 

Kikuchi shoka, jUjttWHR By Owada Tateki. 

A collection of poems on the praise-worthy deeds of 
Kikuchi Takefusa andothers. Publisher Nakaya. 

Michinoku no fubuki, A V £ By Ochiai 

Naobumi. A pocfli describing the Aomori disaster. 
Publisher Bumpodo. 

Nagori, A collection of Sonanshi’s last days’ poems 
of new style, prose and writings. Publisher 
Tokyodo. Price 38 sen. 

Nashitsubo no gosen, A history of five emi¬ 

nent female poets by Onoc Hachiro. Publisher PJjftjjlV 
Mciji shoin. Price 35 sen. 

Nietsche to ni shijin, - -i ? x A By 25 Rft®, 
Tobari Chikufti. A criticism on Nietsche and two other 
German poets. Publisher AXfth Jinbunsha. 

Nippon rckishi shoka, U &M&V&tyi By #rShim- 
bo Moji. A collection of poems on the history of Japan. 
Publisher Kinkodo. 
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Shijin Narihira, By Kurwhima Sa- 

goromo. A life of Narihira, the poet. Publisher Pft/jl 
Meikoshoin. Price 20 sen. 

Shimpen Chugaku shokashii, Vol. I. 

±) By and SFfifcj- Suzuki and Nomura. A col¬ 
lection of poems for Middle School boys. Publisher 
Jiljiya. Price 30 son. 

Shiaci Dante, jfojfe*';/? By iRHft Uyeda Bin. A 
criticism on Dante. Publisher Kinkodo. 

Shukyd Bungaku, By |I) n$Jtf Taguchi Kiku- 

tci. On the relations between religion and literature. 

• Publisher Iff#?! fll: Shinseisha. Price 25 sen. 

Sltushin shoka, fc&Wtik A collection of ethical poems. 
Publisher |fc Kdbunsha. Price 6 sen. 

Takara no kura, By Koda Roban. A 

collection of fables from the Sutras. Publisher 
Shunyodo. Price 20 sen. 

Tsuyu gusa, * 2 * 9><*3 By Mizuhonoya. A 

collection of poems by young poets of the new style. 
Publisher Bunyukwan. 

Uta gatari, b By Kancko Shin. A book 

on Japanese poetry. Publisher Meiji shodo. 

Price 35 sen. 


VIII. MISCELLANEOUS: QUESTIONS 
OP THE DAY. 

Aa sanjugoman no rei, ESH+SlTfCDft By iI 3 CP&± 
Koto Inshi. On the mineral poisoning case. Publisher 
Gakureikwan. 

Ashio kodoku mondai kaiketsu shobun. fBJKS#? 
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Solution and settlement of the Ashio mineral 

• poisoning affair. Publisher Yurindo. 

Kikoku tsusho seisaku ron, By 

Hfift Sakabc Saburo. An essay on Free Trade 
- Publisher Yuhikaku. Price 15 sen. 

Hanzai gaku, A translation of an American book 

on criminology by Arthur Macdonald, translated by 

• Miki Itaro. 

Fujin mondai, JJAIflJHfl By |S 5 )tt 42 $& Okazaki Roycn. 

On Woman. Publisher A 3 Cit Jinbun sha. 

Jimn sail ron, II.WHjjft By $®fi!i!JS§± Dokusci Koji. Three 
essays, " on Imperialism/’ “The Education of the Anglo- 
. Saxon,” “The price of progress.” Publisher R&jftl; 
Minyusha. 

Kairyo-fuku zusetsu, Illustrations of reformed 

dresses, by Dr. Yamanc Masatsugu. Publisher Xjftfft 
Siijjll: Koenshinshi sha. Price 22 sen. 

Karl Marks, A '9 * By Nishikawa 

. Kojiro. A life of Karl Marks, as founder of socialism. 

Publisher r|Vflf'j& Chuyodo. Price 15 sen. 

Kaso 8himpcn, $ 4 lA collection of various opinions 
. of astrologers on the situations and forms of houses. 

Publisher Rekisendd. Price 1 yen. 

Kcisci kigen, By Itakura Chu. An 

essay on the diplomatic policy, economy, popular morals 
etc., especially Japan’s policy for Korea. Publisher 
Jitilff Hakubunkwan. Price 40 sen. 

Kwanko no hanashi, A Collection of stories 

. about Kwanko by Yumoto Takehiko. Publisher 
ft Kaihatsusha. Price 18 sen. 

Kwanko ronsan, A collection of various essays 

on Kwanko. Publisher TJftllJ# Fuzanbo. Price 30 sen. 
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Kyoshitsu yo Eigo, A collection of dialogues 

in English between a teacher and his pupils. Publisher 
Dai Nippon Tosho Kakushiki 

Kaisha. Price 18 sen. 

Muno no Tenkwa, A demonstration of the 

present conditions of our society in general. Publisher 
IWl&fa Doshi kwai. 

Nichi-ci domci, H By and Mori 

Shoshil and Beppu Suison. On the Anglo-Japanesc 
Alliance. Publisher Jft&ljll: Kobunsha. Price 25 sen. 

Nichiyci domci to Yoron, 11 This book 

shows how the nation received the Anglo-Jai>aneso 
alliance treaty. Publisher Kochido. Price 27 

sen. 

Nichiyo cisci jikyo ho, II flKftr A book on the 

care of health for young students by Horii Soichi. 
Publisher -l 2 HI 1 landaya. Price 35 sen. 

Rikkoku saku, A collection of Mr. Midori Ko¬ 

matsu's essays on diplomatic, and Commercial relations 
between Japan and other nations, the signs of times 
and China etc. Publisher $£ jfifc Kciscisha. Price 
20 sen. 

Santai sciri, A book on the organisation of silk 

works by Ikcda Eitaro Publisher Maruyamado. 

Price 1.20 yen. 

Sapporo nogakko, A description of the 

Agricultural College at Sapporo; its history, curriculum 
customs etc., are minutely give. Publisher Sho- 

kwabo. Price 40 sen. 

Scigaku genron, jff. & By Akasaka 

Kainejiro. A translation from English original essays 
on politics, economics, and society. 
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Shajo hogo, A collection of literary and social, 

essays by members of the Shinscisha. 

Shakwai to jinbutsu, g tfatAfa By ttiflfllf—W Toku- 
tomi Iichiro. On the relations between society and its 
heroes. Publisher Minyusha. 

Shiberia tetsudo, By Or. Tanabc 

Sakuro. A description of the Siberian railway with 
climate, production, population, race etc. in that 
part of Russia. Publisher &$£')& Kinkodo. Price 75 
sen. 

Shina fugen Yosugo, By SJSfrbkM 

Fujito Keitaro. A description of the valley of the Yang 
tse Kiang; geography, manners, administration, educa¬ 
tion, industry, commerce circulation of money etc. in this 
region arc described in details. Publisher D 5 - 

bunkwan. Price 70 sen. 

Shina mondai, XJHtyf j| On China. Publisher 
Dobunkwan. Price 30 sen. 

Shinkokumin no shikaku, 'MROjfcNfr By gjttflC# 
Tsukagoshi Tcishun. The duties incumbent on the nation 
since the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Publisher Minyusha. Price 20 sen. 

Shoryu kyujutsu kyoju zukai, A book- 

on archery. Publisher Kwaishinshoro. Price 

70 sen. 

Shbseibutsu no dai sayo, A book on the 

great use of small living things. Publisher Kai- 

hatsusha. Price 16 sen. 

Sonkcn kowa shu, jgffJUSS-jfe By Inouye 

Tetsujiro. A collection of the lectures and speeches of 
professor Inouye. Publisher tftjWSt? Hakubunkwan. 

Sumou Shinwa, By Sakai Kuraki. 
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On Japanese Wrestling. Publisher \'S) V-'ttBc Meiko- 
shoin.. 

Taiheiyo ron. Uy Takaliaslii Tctau- 

taro. An essay on the result of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance on the Pacific Ocfcan—on commerce, trade, 
communications etc., viewed from an economical point. 
Publisher Meikoshoin. Price 20 sen. 

Taiwan Keidron, Uy Kobayaslii 

Katsutami. On the government of Formosa. Publisher 
Mi ft Marurcn. Price 20 sen. 

Tantei soho, By £fl/j Miyauchi Tora- 

nosukc. A book on the art of boating. Publisher Qfc 
Keigyosha. Price 25 sen. 

Teikoku Kaigun no kiki, tfrWifctfltCD j&W By >|MUfJ*f|I| 
Hirata Kossen. An essay on the necessity of naval 
expansion. 

Teikoku shugi to kybiku, Hy iTUUllbl 

Ukita Kazutami. About imperialism and education. 
Publisher J&fcjjtfc Minyusha. Price 15 sen. 

Tetsudo kokuyu /.chi, {)&# An essay on the 

nationalization of railways. Publisher X^flff Kogaku- 
kwan. Price 35 sen. 

Toki shinron, Vol. I. A book on speculation by 

Noshiro Hisakichi. Publisher Noshiro Misa- 

kichi. Price 80 sen. 

Toyo yosan shin-ron, 3 |Cff SrKftJfr On the art of raising 
silkworms by Niitsuma Scikichi. Publisher T6- 

yodo. Price 70 sen. 

Utsunomiya shi Keirckidan, Mr. Utsuno- 

miya’s talks from his own experiences. Publisher 
Kojunsha. Price 20 sen. 

Yokyo hyakudan, f&ATElffe A collection of various amuse- 
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meats such as arc given at dinner parties. Publisher jl| 
Yamazaki Kokkwadd. Price 30 sen. 

Yosan shinsho, #S«V By Takizawa Hiko- 

taro. A book on the art of raising silkworms. Pub¬ 
lisher Naigwai Shuppan kyokwai. 

Zaiaku bunmeiron, Ity IRU 14 KL Kokuganji, 

" civilization is a crime." 



Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan. 


Vol. I. 

Notes on I-nochoo. By K. Satow, Esq., Japanese Secretary 
to M. B. M. legation. 

The Hyaloncma Mirabilis. Hy Henry JIadlow, Esq. R. N. 

The Streets and Street-Names of Yedo. By Professor W. 
K. Griffis. 

The Geography of Japan. Hy K. Satow, Esq. 

The Typhoons of September and October, 1872. Hy I,t.- 
C0111. Nelson, U.S.N. 

Russian Descents in Saghalicn and Itorup in the years 1806 
and 1807. Hy W. G. Aston, Esq., II. H. M. Legation. 

The Nature of the Japanese Language, and its Possible Im¬ 
provements. Hy the Rev. J. Edkins. 

Yen 1.50 


Vol. II. 

Abstract of 11 Ilistoria Imperii Japonici Germanicc Scripta 
ab Engelbcrto Kacmpfcr, Londini, 1727." Hy R. G. 
Watson, Esq. 

Itinerary of a Journey from Yedo to Kusatsu, with Notes 
upon the Waters of Kusatsu. By Leon IX'scharmes. 

The Sword of Japan : Its History and Traditions. Hy 
Thomas R. H. McClatchie, Esq. 
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Constructive Art in Japan. By R. Ilenry Brunton, Esq. 

A Journey in Yezo. By Captain Bridgford, R. M. A. 

The Shinto Temples of lac. By E. Satow, Esq. 

The Games and Sports of Japanese Children. By Professor 
W. E. Griffis. 

Winds and Currents in the Vicinity of the Japanese Islands. 
By Capt. A. R. Brown. 

Notes of a Journey in Hitachi and Shimosa. By C. W. 

Lawrence, Esq., H. B. M. Legation. 

Concerning Deep Sea Sounding. By Captain Belknap, U. 
S. N. 

A Journey in North-cast Japan. By Captain Blakiston, 
late R. A. 

Has Japanese an Affinity with Aryan Languages? By W. 
G. Aston, Esq. 

On tiie Increase of the Flora of Japan. By Dr. Savaticr. 
Meteorological Observations. By J. C. Hcpbuin, M. D. 

Yen 2.00 


Vol. III. Part I. 

Useful Minerals and Metallurgy of the Japanese. By Dr. 
Gecrts, of Nagasaki. 

Observations on the Bay of Sendai. By Captain St. John. 
IT. S. M. Sylvia. 

Useful Minerals and Metallurgy of the Japanese. By Dr. 
Gecrts, of Nagasaki. 

Description ofaTripto Niigata along the Shinshiu Road 
and back by the Mikuni pass. By J. A. Undo, Esq. 
Useful Minerals and Metallurgy of. the Japanese. By Dr. 
Gecrts, of Nagasaki. 
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The Preparation of Vegetable Wax. By Henry Gribblc, 
Esq., of Nagasaki. 


Yen 1.50 


APPENDIX. 

The Revival of Pure Shihtau. By 15 . M. Satow, Esq. 

Yen 1.00 


Vol. III. Part II. 

Itinerary of Two Routes between Yedo and Niigata. By 
Captain Dcscharmcs, Chasseurs d'Afrique. 

Constructive Art in Japan. By R. 11 . Brunton, Esq. 

An Excursion into the Interior Parts of Yamato Province. 

By Captain St. John, R. N., Ii. M.S. "Sylvia.** 

On some JajKuiesj Legends. By C. W. Goodwin, Esq. 

Observations on the Climate at Nagasaki during the year 
1872. By Dr. Geerts. 

Notes of a Journey from Awamori to Niigata, and of a visit 
to the Mines of Sada. By J. H. Gubbins, Esq. 

Notes collected in the Okitama Ken, with an Itinerary of 
the Road leading to it. By Charles II. Dallas, Esq. 

An Ancient Japanese Classic. By W. G. Aston, Esq. 

The I-egacy of Iycya.su. By W. E. Grigsby, Esq., B. A. 

The Yonezawa Dialect. By C. H. Dallas, Esq. 

Meteorological observations, relating to article on Page 71. 

Yen 1.50 


Vol. IV. 

Preliminary Catalogue of the Japanese Kinds of Woods. 
By Dr. Geerts. 
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Experiments upon the Strength of Japanese Woods. By 
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